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The President of the General Convention Speaks 
A Special Word to Parents 


The one great problem facing the church 
today is involved in the teaching of re- 
ligion to a generation left absolutely free 
to make its own choices, and with little 
example set by a post-war generation of 
fathers and mothers. 

Undoubtedly children in our homes 
hear much from their parents and their 
parents’ friends about a choice between 
Landon and Roosevelt. But in very few 
homes does a child hear much about a 
choice between God and Mammon. 

I suspect this country will survive the 
shock of a choice of either of the candidates 
of the major political parties. 

But I doubt very much if this country 
can long endure if Mammon is to be wor- 
shiped instead of God. 

IJ am convinced that we in the U.S. A. 
are living on a heritage of righteousness 
created by the devotion of men and women 
of past generations. That heritage is not a 
fund that draws interest. It is more in 
the nature of seed corn. This generation 
is not creating equal values while it con- 
sumes the heritage, and a day of reckoning 
is close at hand. 

The financial debacle of 1929 will be as 
nothing to the moral collapse that will be 
evident in this country within another 
ten years, unless— 


Visits to 
The Capital 


There have been preachers of Univer- 
salism in New Hampshire from the days 
of John Murray. 

At the close of the eighteenth century 
New Hampshire had Rev. David Ballou 
at Richmond, Rev. Edmund Pillsbury at 
Northwood, Rev. George Richards at 
Portsmouth and Zebulon Streeter at— 
“residence unknown,” says Richard Eddy. 
Some of the associations date from 1824 
and the State Convention from 1882. 

There was great excitement in Concord, 
back in the thirties of the nineteenth 
century, over slavery, and John G. Adams 
tells in “Fifty Notable Years’? how the 
poet Whittier and George Thompson, the 
English philanthropist, were followed by a 
mob in the streets of Concord in 1835 be- 
cause of their sympathy with Garrison. 

Nathaniel P. Rogers was editing the 
Herald of Freedom in Concord and calling 
on Daniel Webster to let his “lion voice in 
one Numidian roar’ be heard from his 
place in Congress against slavery. 

Nathaniel White, whose name lives in 
the White Memorial Church of Concord 
(Universalist), was a great abolitionist. 
He was the business man who established 
the first stage-coach between Boston and 
Concord and later between Concord and 
Montreal. When he sold out he was wise 
enough to take his compensation in stock 
of the American Express Company, and 


XII. 


And that unless is the word of testing 
for parents who have time and money for 
everything but for an adequate religious 
education of their children. 

We do the best we can without the help 
that only example on the part of parents 
can provide. 

But nothing can take the place of example 
through devotion to the church on the part 
of parents. 

This job of being a parent is a serious: 
business—always has been a serious busi- 
ness—and not just an incident to marriage. 

The job is not finished when a man 
provides shelter, food and clothing for 
a child. The child is entitled to the in- 
spiration of a fatherhood devoted to ideals 
expressed in and through the church. 

And a child is entitled to motherhood 
on the same terms. 

This problem is not peculiar to Uni- 
versalist churches in general. 

Every church of every denomination 
faces the same problem. 

It is part of a terrible moral slump in 
Protestantism, and the consequences will 
be terrible unless—and again I say unless. 

The answer is up to this generation of 
parents. Their children and not we will pay 
the price for present parental indifference. 

W. H.M. 


Churches 


of New Hampshire 


in time he became a wealthy man. Dr. 
Etz conducted the funeral of his widow 
when he was pastor in Concord. She lived 
to be ninety-seven. 

Rev. J. F. Witherall seems to have been 
the first pastor in Concord, and the date 
of the establishment of the church seems 
to have been 1842. He was followed by 
T. Barron, and Barron by Father John 
Moore. 

Mrs. Charlotte Merrill of Washington, 
D. C., “Auntie Merrill’ as she was affec- 
tionately called, has told me many things 
about Father Moore. He was regarded so 
highly that the nomination for Governor 
was Offered to him. He had to decline, as 
he was ineligible, having come too recently 
from another state. He fell dead on the 
street back in the fifties. 

Vannevar, Etz, Niles, Shook, Grose, 
have been pastors in recent years. J. 
Wayne Haskell of Danvers, Mass., is to 
go there January 1. 

Dr. Etz began his ministry in Concord 
in 1913. While in Concord he was mar- 
ried. There his daughter was born. It 
always has been a home parish for him. 

I had tried to go to Concord last spring. 
in the time of the floods, and had been 
held up, so that Arthur Grose had to 
preach himself without advance notice. 
Since that time it has been on Arthur 

(Continued on page 1406) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


The Campaign Closes 


HE campaign closes in honor and dishonor, with 
AR reputations higher and lower, faith in man 
increased and decreased, prejudices removed 

and increased. 

The President comes out of the campaign on a 
distinctly higher plane of public approval than when 
he went into it. So does Mr. Landon. Both men 
have struck hard, but struck straight, and they have 
not: hit below the belt. Al Smith comes out a loser. 
A personal grudge too much in evidence has weakened 
the hold of this man who as Governor showed himself 
so competent and progressive. John W. Davis and 
Bainbridge Colby, bolters like Smith from their party, 
retain the respect of people. Both are corporation 
lawyers. Both follow their lights. 

Haigis, the Republican candidate for Governor 
of Massachusetts, has not lost anything, for he is a 
gentleman and bound to be one in a political cam- 
paign or out of it. The inexorable Curley comes out 
much as he went in, trading on national connections, 
and not altogether frank, to put it mildly, concerning 
his reputation as Governor. 

Borah does not seem to be affected by the tumult 
and the shouting. He is a lone wolf, or, shall we say, 
a typical lion hunting alone, put back into the Senate, 
if he goes back, for bis ability, his courage, his inde- 
pendence. 

Earl Browder, thanks to Terre Haute, seems to 
have stolen the limelight from Norman Thomas and 
Lemke in the radical group. He is said to be a quiet- 
mannered man, and he has made a good impression 
in his speeches. 

Nevertheless, the one deadly epithet hurled 
about in this campaign has been Communist. 

In Boston, a brother editor handed us a circular 
which was being distributed in our fair city. It 
read: “Roosevelt and Garner, standing for Graft 
and Waste, are supported by Communists, Bolsheviks, 
Anarchists, Jews and Dregs and Derelicts. Landon 
and Knox, standing for Economy and Freedom, are 
supported by Republicans, Democrats, Conserva- 
tives, Christians, and the Self-Respecting. In which 
Class Are You?” 

Landon and Knox can hardly be blamed for this 
kind of support, any more than they can be blamed for 


the support of the Hearst newspapers which campaign 
in the spirit of this circular. But the people who put 
out the circular deserve and will get the contempt of 
al! fair and decent people. 

We can take care of our enemies as a rule, but 
who can protect us against the unintentional blows 
of our friends? 

We do not think that there are any national issues 
in this campaign. Both candidates are progressive 
men. Both will give upright, able service of the 
country in the Presidency or out of it. 

This cannot be said of all of their supporters. 
There are plenty of people whose main thought is to 
hang on to their money and increase it. Whether set 
back in this campaign or not, they will be set back. 
There are plenty of people who want to get some- 
body else’s property away from them, by fair means or 
foul. They will be set back eventually also. The 
country has moved out of the old aristocratic period 
where “the stake in the country” notion of government 
prevailed, although traces of it are left. It has moved 
out of the period of arbitrary capitalism, although 
more than traces of this remain. We might as well 
face the fact that we are not going on with a small 
percentage of our people having all the best of it. 
We are not going on with landed aristocrats and serfs, 
or with their successors, the industrial barons and 
their human conveniences or minions. We are going 
to achieve an ordered society, where there will be 
wealth and culture to be sure, but where wealth will 
do just a little more in carrying the common load. 

We are going on eventually to achieve a public 
service vastly different from what we have had on 
Beacon Hill in Boston in the past two years. 

If we don’t achieve honesty in government and a 
greater degree of justice there will be war, and when 
the war comes we shall be with the masses, ignorant, 
violent, unreasonable, unpleasant in many ways, 
but nevertheless God’s people struggling upward 
toward the light. 

The best people in the privileged classes are to- 
day working in both large political parties to achieve 
this end. An increasing number, in our judgment, at 
last will succeed in ending industrial chaos and estab- 
lishing justice without armed cenflict. 
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DRINKING, EDUCATION AND MASS 
MANNERS 


WO important truths have been emphasized of 
late by Dr. Harold W. Dedds, president of 
Princeton University—the degradation of sport 

by hip-flask drinking at games, and the need of 
better mass manners in our country, at games and 
elsewhere. 

The habit of carrying flasks to games, greatly 
strengthened in the era of prohibition, has been modi- 
fied at most games of late, but it has continued at 
football contests. Dr. Dodds sent out a message 
with the tickets for the Navy-Frinceton game which 
closed with the words: ‘Princeton University re- 
‘quests that all persons refrain from the use of alco- 
holic liquors while attending athletic contests under 
its auspices.” 

Last year spectators left their seats at both the 
Princeton-Dartmouth and the Princeton-Yale games 
and tried to tear down the goal posts before the end 
of the contests. 

A young man, intoxicated, rushed on to the field 
and lined up behind the Dartmouth players at the 
Dartmouth game. 

At his address upon the opening of Princeton in 
September Dr. Dodds dealt with this subject, and 
said: “‘For the most painful exhibition of bad manners, 
one must turn to intercollegiate football games and 
the flask-toters and alcoholic partisans who attend 
them.’’ 

In our judgment Dr. Dodds has struck a blow at 
drinking which will count. Events some time ago 
made drinking “the thing’ at games. Events now, 
including the facts cited by Dr. Dodds, have made it 
“not the thing.” 

With the rising generation whether it is “the 
thing” or not counts tremendously. Churchmen and 
reformers have said so many things about the morals 
of drinking that young people are calloused. They 
are still rather sensitive to comment on manners. 
Along the avenue of manners, education can take 
place just as well as along the avenue of morals. 
Churches, which so often are indifferent to manners, 
might well take note of this. . 

Dr. Dodds went so far as to declare in his address 
at the opening of the university that “if we can not 
practice good manners in public life, democracy itself 
will be in danger.’’ He said also: 


Yet the blame for lack of sportsmanship cannot 
be shifted to the intoxicated or ignorant alone. The 
behavior of alumni and undergraduates at college con- 
tests has called forth deserved criticism of our national 
system of higher education. Obviously, universities 
cannot afford to ignore such criticism. You will parcon 
me if I speak for a moment upon the basic significance 
of standards of sportsmanship. 

Properly conducted and appraised, organized ath- 
letics help to develop sound personalities. That a young 
man should have an interest in athletics is biologically 
correct. But when abused, sports can exert an equally 
destructive influence. The same is as true for those who 
witness athletic contests as for those who participate 
in them. 

If a spectator’s action is such as to besmirch the 
game and the players honorably participating in it, 
every person who shares in or condones such unsports- 


manlike behavior suffers a drop in his individual morale 
of deeper significance than the game itself. 


It is that drop in individual morale from accepting 
without protest some ignoble mass action which is the 
vital thing. For, whatever may be our conviction 
about the importance of the social problem and social 
responsibility, we are not going to get far if we de- 
teriorate as individuals. 

Having opened up about six or eight lines of 
thought, we could improve the occasion at length and 
illustrate in various ways, but this is an editorial and 
not a sermon. 

Let it suffice to remark that possibly a low stand- 
ard in mass manners may not be unrelated to a low 
standard in individual manners. And let us cite for 
church folks who deplore the manners of the rising 
generation, especially in colleges, the comment of a 
wise assistant, who has dealt with ministers for many 
years, that a chair of manners in theological schools is 
the most vital need of the Universalist Church. 

* * 


DRINKING AND CONTROL OF DRINKING 


UITE apart from drinking at college football 
() games, drinking is a stupid business. As a 
rule it does not make for good manners, good 
morals or the general welfare. The use of alco- 
holic beverages in many cases results in forming a bad 
habit which may wreck the life of the person bound 
by it. Every person who is an addict is a problem 
for some one else. A load of worry and pain is thrown 
upon all related to the individual. Many times it 
would be easier to see a person dead than to see him 
steadily go down hill. In these cases relatives often 
are helpless, for to interfere would only make matters 
worse. A person owes it to his kin, to his friends, and 
to society, not to become an addict. If he has a tend- 
ency that way, he is either a weak, a stupid, or a self- 
ish person to drink at all. Itis no solution to main- 
tain that society is to blame by permitting the manu- 
facture and sale, because there is only one possible 
start toward a cure and that is the desire on the part 
of the victim to be cured. It is a disease which unfor- 
tunately does not permit us usually to put the person 
to bed and under the care of a physician and a nurse. 
But disease it is just the same, and our mental atti- 
tude should be the attitude that we take toward any 
sickness. 

In cases which are not so extreme, we find many © 
tragedies also. People lose their standing and their | 
jobs through drinking. We are far from a worshiper 
of the American god of efficiency. We see clearly the 
mistake of individuals who let themselves become just 
efficient machines. That is not living life either. But 
unless a person is good for something economically 
and can support himself, somebody has to do it for 
him. The terrible danger is that some men drink as | 
a part of the job. They render service to their concern | 
by making friends over a social glass or two, or by | 
getting drunk with their clients. 
thing about this is that the business concern which | 
approves of their getting drunk with their clients | 
keeps them only so long as they do not get drunk too | 
much. ‘They must produce, and their capacity to pro- | 
duce inevitably is slowed up after a while by drink. 


One unfortunate | 
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Some of our friends doubtless are regretting the 
fact that we are not using the usual temperance 
slogans based on the theory that touching, tasting, 
handling, even smelling, alcoholic liquors is a part of 
the great sin, and that all concerned with it is sin, 
and that a minister of the gospel should stand up and 
rebuke sin. 

Fortunately, we do not take any such narrow posi- 
tion. The sin lies in harm—individual and social— 
and we churchmen have lost influence by not concen- 
trating on the harm. Those who think that it is sin 
for Professor Black of Harvard to take a glass of wine 
with his colleague from the University of Paris, and 
who class Professor Black with the drunkard, harm 
the cause that they are supporting. 

In our judgment, the harm done by drinking is so 
great that the unselfish and discriminating will adopt 
the rule of Paul: “If meat make my brother to offend, 
I will eat no meat while the world stands, lest I make 
my brother to offend.”’ 

There must come stronger control of the sale of 
alcoholic liquors. Our present laws are no better 
than prohibition. We believe that sale only by gov- 
ernments, and thus the elimination of all element of 
private profit, will have to come. 

The motor age in which we are living emphasizes 
the need of stricter laws. 

But again we cite the basic thing, the necessity 
of self-control by the individual and the recognition 
that there is much in life more worth while than be- 
numbing the brain with anything. Health, too, 
enters into culture, and what we are after is a race of 
gentlemen and gentlewomen. 


* * 


GETTING DOWN TO CASES 


N our Universalist churches we make much of the 
two great commandments of Jesus, love to God 
and love to man. We take the parable of the 

lost sheep as our text. We call it an epitome of the 
gospel. Jesus loved men. He went out to seek and to 
save that which was lost. 


Do we realize that back of the love of man lay © 


faith in man? 

Paul probably was right in saying that “the 
greatest of these is love.” But he also said, ““Now 
abideth faith, hope, love.’’ And both love and hope 
come out of faith. : 

Because of his faith in men, Jesus sought them. 
And the dangerous thing to the authorities in his day 
was that he was practical about it. He not only had 
faith in sinners, but he went to their houses and ate 


with them. He endangered social practices and 


institutions. In horror people said, ‘“This man re- 
ceiveth sinners and eateth with them.” 

Many years ago Hugh Black wrote: “It was not 
mere theory with him. He fearlessly put it into 
practice, and this was the great objection taken against 
him in his life. He might have been forgiven his re- 
markable ideas and his uncommon doctrines if he had 
not run counter to traditional religion. He might 
have kept his amiable views about publicans and 
sinners and even been allowed to talk about them at 
dinner tables, as the modern Dives speaks sympa- 
thetically about Lazarus and has his philanthropic 


views on the submerged tenth, and everybody thinks 
the better of him for that. The heart of the objection 
to him was that he acted it out.” 

Things are exactly the same today. Social theo- 
rizing may not be all right, according to some people, 
yet they will put up with it, but social action is a 
different matter. 

If Jesus could come back today and take part 
in our affairs, the thing that he would be after would 
be righteousness. And he would march straight 
ahead because of faith that the thing he was after 
could be done. If we call ourselves his followers we 
ought to do the same things. At least it would seem 
that a minimum requirement in a Christian ought to 
be that he refrain from stoning the prophets. 


** °K 


NEW UNIVERSALIST LITERATURE 


HUTTER, Reed, Wallace Rose, Atwood and 
S Frank Adams are the five men drafted by 
the Rev. Ellsworth Reamon, chairman of the 
Commission on Literature of the Universalist General 
Convention. Each man will develop one of the prin- 
ciples set forth in our latest statement of belief. 
Mr. Reamon will put all five statements in one 
folder for general distribution. The work will be out 
“well in advance of Loyalty Month.” 


f * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Survey quotes John G. Winant as saying: “I 
don’t believe in the inevitability of human perversity; 
I don’t believe that science is destroying us; I don’t 
believe that blind economic forces cause depressions 
and that we must be forever the victims of the cycli- 
eal cruelty.” 


Evangelism, according to Fred Field Goodsell, is 
not proselytism. It is remaking man. He says: “It 
is releasing at the points of need those spiritual in- 
fluences which result in moral and spiritual rebirth.” 


Communism and Fascism are facing each other - 
in Europe with guns in their hands. How strong will 
this overgrown nationalism prove to be if classes fight 
classes all over the continent? 


In the light of our love for our Southern brethren, 
who can believe that seventy-five years ago we were 
engaged in a mad and bloody struggle with them for 
control of the nation? 


We do not approve of the present Spanish govern- 
ment, but we believe that liberty has more to expect 
from it than from the Fascist government on the way 
to power. 


The instinctive preference of the wealthy and 
privileged in our country for Fascism as opposed to 
Communism is one of the significant signs of the 
times. 


Plans are being made throughout the church for 
the celebration: of International Church Extension 
Sunday, November 15. 
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* 
Leaven 
Russell Henry Stafford 


The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, which a 
woman took, and hid in three measures of meal, till it 
was all leavened. Matthew 13 : 33. 


(@=3) WEEK ago I was still at sea; I have hardly 
7 Ke yet found my land legs. That will explain 
) BA why a nautical simile occurs to me in this 
Wk4QMDK| hour of reunion. The Old South Church is 
like a grand old ship, if such a ship there could be, 
which has sailed the seas for centuries, through fair 
weather and foul. She has had many changes of 
officers and crew and passengers. She has known 
many rebuildings and refittings. She started under 
sail, she was next put under steam, and now she has a 
Diesel engine. But she is still the same old ship, and 
as seaworthy asever. And today she is leaving harbor 
for her tenth annual cruise with the present skipper 
at the helm. She has a new first mate who has al- 
ready earned his master’s papers. The skies are blue 
and the water clear as we get under way. God grant 
us a fine passage! 

On this day of embarking, there is, of course, 
only one topic on our hearts. Our love for the old 
ship and our high hopes for this voyage make it in- 
evitable that we should be thinking about our church, 
and therefore more generally about the Church—the 
vast fleet of all the churches, in which our church is 
but one unit, as they cross the waters of the world. 

So I have chosen as our text one of Jesus’ par- 
ables of the Kingdom of heaven, or of God. For all 
the parables of the Kingdom bear upon the church. 
The Kingdom and the Church Invisible on earth, the 
vast congregation of all faithful souls now in the flesh, 
are one. And of the Kingdom to come in its fullness 
the churches visible and organized are the agents and 
vehicles. 

When we consider any normally healthy church, 
as for instance our own, for what it is within itself 
and in relation to its own members, we see much to 
be thankful for. A vigorous church like this has a 
strong, rich harmony of friendship and willing co- 
operation among people of all ages and degrees of 
fortune. We love our services of worship, our mani- 
fold departments of activity, our happy cecasions of 
social fellowship, and the comrades whom we meet 
here in prayer, at work, and at play. Weare glad to 
renew familiar contacts with old friends, and eager 
to welcome new friends into this fraternal bond. 
When we ponder the obvious limitations of the church, 
I think we hardly remember enough that, with all its 
faults and shortcomings, almost every church is for its 
own people what our church is for us, a center of good 
will and interest, and a power-house for better and 
happier living. Ifthe churches were no more than that 
their existence would be justified. 

But now I propose that we turn our attention 
from what the church is in itself and for its own to the 
complementary aspect of its ministry, namely, what 
the church is and does in relation to outsiders and to 


“A sermon delivered in the Old South Church in Boston, 
October 4, 1936. 


society 2s a whole. Here, on the surface at least, we 
find a less favorable picture. We are by no means un- 
acquainted with the perplexities it involves. It al- 
ways amuses me to find people who are not in the 
churches telling us church people about the faults 
and shortcomings of our churches as agents and ve- 
hicles of the Kingdom of God’s rightousness on 
earth, as if they were telling us something new, or 
forcing us to look at facts to which we should prefer 
to close our eyes. The truth is that we on the inside 
know the real weaknesses of the church much better 
than any detached critic can, for we experience them. 
And an honest Christian is never unwilling to face 
facts, especially facts which call for corrective action, 
however embarrassing. 

I want to pause a moment over this matter of the 
outside critics of the church. Often they make us 
very uncomfortable, not so much because of what 
they say as by the scornful and condescending tone 
in which they say it. If we were to believe most of 
the articles on religious subjects in popular magazines, 
for instance, we should be persuaded that the churches 
are negligible factors in the modern community, hope- 
lessly behind the times and on the verge of well- 
merited collapse. And that sort of opinion is usually 
expressed nowadays in a tone of assurance which 
would, as it were, almost deceive the very elect. Yet 
it proceeds out of ignorance via wishful thinking. I 
am confident that no sociologist could investigate 
the representative parishes in any live town today 
without coming to the conclusion that the churches 
are more active and more useful, and are effectually 
reaching a larger proportion of the population, than 
ever before. 

Moreover, people who treat all churches indis- 
criminately with contempt because they dislike what 
they stand for, ought to be ashamed of themselves, if 
they have any fund of moral idealism within them 
upon which they are drawing for their personal lives. 
For they are living on borrowed capital, and they have 
borrowed their capital from the church. The church 
did not invent the goodness in human nature, to be 
sure. But the church has liberated and re-enforced 
that goodness by steady teaching of Christian ethics. 
It is not too much to say that whatever there is of 
honor and altruism in Western civilization has achieved 
whatever strength it has upon the church’s initiative 
of moral idealism through the ages, whether that debt 
be acknowledged or neglected. 

After this parenthesis, let us get back to the 
faults in the church as related to the world which 
critics allege and churchmen would not dream of deny- 


- ing. And then let us see whether these faults are fatal, 


or whether in spite of them there is some continuing 
function of the church which goes on quietly fulfiling 
what Jesus expects of the movement which extends 
his ministry among men. 

In irst, hypocrisy. A hypocrite is not simply a bad 
man in a good place. If so, we should all be hypo- 
crites. For there are no perfect Christians. We be- 
long to the church, not because we are too good for 
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this world, but because we are too bad to stand alone. 
However it may be with others, we realize our weak- 
ness, and our need of help from God and right-thinking 
neighbors in order to keep from going to smash. A 
hypocrite is one who pretends to be too good for this 
world, or at least a great deal better than the average, 
while his holy phrases are a mere veneer over envy, 
malice, and all uncharitableness. Such a man often 
succeeds in fooling himself, but he seldom long de- 
ceives anyone else. 

Now suppose we admit that there are some hypo- 
crites in almost every church, and that a man with a 
cruelly selfish disposition insisting on his own way, or 
a woman with a two-edged tongue who makes a 
great parade of piety, is a scandalous and offensive 
object. But will anyone suggest that most church 
people are of that type? Not if he knows many church 
people. Or that there is any kind of society, religious 
or secular, which has none but sincerely loyal mem- 
bers? Not if he has had any experience of life at 
all. A certain degree of insincerity exists in every 
human group; and the church is human as well as 
divine. Hypocrisy here and there is an inevitable 
surface blemish which need not alarm us, even while 
we deplore it. 

Second, bigotry. The church stands accused of 
having often clung stubbornly to yesterday’s truth 
long after it had become today’s falsehood, in regions 
where the human reason legitimately claims full 
sway. And the churches stand accused of mutual 
hatred and bitter strife over divisions of opinion in the 
region of faith which lies beyond the competence of 
science. Neither of these accusations can be gainsaid. 
But our hope and conviction is that they bear chiefly 
upon the past. The animosities of hot and sharp dog- 
matism are rapidly disappearing, at least from that 
section of the Church Universal which we know best 
because we belong to it. 

Wherever orthodoxy is put before truth, however 
disconcerting, the conceit of human wisdom is pre- 
ferred to adoration of the inexhaustible wisdom of 
God. It is not our business to denounce the obscurant- 
ism of any other Christians. But it is our duty to re- 
member for ourselves that men equally truth-loving 
and right-meaning may differ widely in world view, 
and therefore to put resolutely out of our minds the 
delusion that we have the last word in our possession, 
no matter how satisfied we may be with our present 
creed. 

Third, officiousness. The church has a damnable 
record of interference with civil processes through 
aggressive pressure of various sorts in order to put 
over reforms of one sort or another, either in its own 
interest or for what it believes to be the moral ad- 
vantage of society. An example of the first are ex- 
treme Sunday laws, closing all avenues of recreation 
to the general populace and enforcing a Puritan 
Sabbath, so that there will be no place to go but 
church, and people in greater numbers will go to 
church, if for no better reason, out of sheer boredom. 
Examples of the second are the agitation for emanci- 
pation of the slaves, which precipitated the Civil 
War and greatly retarded the substantial betterment 
of the Negro, and the lobbying of the churches in 
behalf of the prohibition movement, which by pre- 


maturely writing into the national code a statute too 
far in advance of public opinion gave a lamentable 
setback to the urgent cause of temperance. 

It is the church’s duty to teach, and in the course 
of her teaching to point out and define the areas of 
current ethical conflict in society, and to lay needed 
reforms upon the consciences of Christian citizens, that 
they may secure them as soon as may wisely be. But 
when the church intrudes directly into the political 
arena, and presumes to tell her people in the name of 
God what they must do straightway on any debatable 
public issue, she is tragically confusing the realms of 
God and of Caesar, and she deserves rebuke. 

The church may well be expected to help society 
define its ultimate moral objectives. But no self- 
respecting commonwealth would accept dictation of | 
ways and means from any one section of the public, 
even the church. So I see little or no point in that 
fault-finding with the church which consists of citing 
such social evils as the persistence of war and the dev- 
astating inequities of our economic system, and de- 
nouncing the church for not having yet overcome these 
evils. The very people who utter such criticisms 
would, I think, be usually the first to resent direct ac- 
tion by any church if it happened to tread on their 
own toes. It is always the other fellow whom we want 
reformed first, not ourselves. 

Further, it seems to me that the lesson of history 
is that where you find the church most autocratic in 
assertion of its standards of belief or most vociferous 
in insistence upon immediate application of its rules 
of conduct, trying to bring in faith or the Christian 
virtues by force, there you find the church farthest 
adrift from the spirit and method of her Lord. There 
were social evils galore in Jesus’ time in the Roman 
Empire and in Palestine—far more and worse than 
we have now. Yet we do not find Jesus talking 
politics. 

They tried in vain to get him to take sides for or 
against the Roman suzerainty, for instance. Instead, 
we find him cutting under the surface of the politics 
of his day to lay on bedrock the grounds upon which 
a clean, just and honorable social order might one day 
be built through normal civic development. We find 
him making men over one by one, and trusting to 
their goodness to be contagious, and leaving men re- 
newed in soul to work out temporal ways and means, 
not after a pattern he laid down in advance, but 
flexibly in accordance with changing circumstances, 
guided by the eternal principles which he illustrated 
and enjoined. 

That is where the little group of parables comes in 
which constitutes our lesson of the morning, and 
which speaks of the Kingdom—and by implication 
of the influence of the church—in terms of growth. 
This group of parables is unique and distinctive. 
Elsewhere we hear from Jesus’ such comments on the 
Kingdom as had been on other men’s lips, too. But 
here we have stated for us a natural law of the spirit- 
ual world which Jesus himself had discovered. 

The wheat, the mustard-seed, the leaven—they 
are all alike. If I had a reason for focusing upon the 
parable of the leaven, it was because yeast raises an 
alien mass—a very good figure of the church in an in- 
different world—and because a woman took this leaven 
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and put it in three measures of meal. Sometimes I 
hear people objecting to the fact that women have so 
much to do with church work. That is an objection 
which Jesus would not have sustained. ‘There were 
faithful women as well as men among his first followers. 
And the church was historically the first group in 
Western society to admit women to equal rights, to 
regard women as people. A man who resents the 
prominence of women in the church ought by rights 
to have to do his own housework. He ought even to 
be ashamed to have been born, because his mother 
was a woman. 

These parables of growth stress the prime im- 
portance of quiet influence, and ask us to have pa- 
tience in this business of raising the world to the level 
of the Kingdom, as against the blusterers who tell us 
that the church has failed because it is usually in- 
effectual or unwise when it takes direct action. Di- 
rect action on social matters is not normally the 
church’s field. A special emergency might conceiv- 
ably afford an exception to this rule. But its main 
work lies with and within individuals, starting a fer- 
ment in each which will spread to others and make 
them in turn germinal of those personal virtues which 
in social expression will inaugurate a regimen of world 
righteousness. 

Growth is so dark a process that it may almost 
be called secret. The growing period in plants and 
animals is at night. Housewives set bread over- 
night, and bake it in the morning. Growth is a silent 
process, too. Not even in Florida or California can 
you hear the seeds popping underground. Growth is 
so slow a process, moreover, that it is imperceptible; 
it is only by comparing before and after over a con- 
siderable lapse of time that we can note that it has 
occurred. And yet this is the process upon which all 
mankind depends. Indeed it is life itself. Unless we 
are growing, in one way or another, we are dying; 
growing and dying are the flow and ebb of the cosmic 
tide. 

The parable of the leaven invites us to interpret 
the church’s function in terms of growth, of the quiet 
advance of an uplifting influence for good among 
mankind. Then all its other functions, such as the 
spreading of the Word and the nurture of Christians 
within the fold, are subordinate to this central aim. 
On that basis we cannot doubt but that the church is 
slowly but surely and grandly succeeding. Never 
mind the occasional hypocrite; he is just a weed in the 
wheatfield. Forget the bigots, and the fanatics for 
abrupt reform; they are weeds, too. But look for 
Christian influence steadily increasing to change the 
tone of all human associations. 

You will discover it in high-mindedness, or purity 
—not mere subservience in detail to a conventional 
personal code, but in general the preference for cul- 
tivated intelligence and sensibilities over reckless 
animality. Not even the new paganism can obscure 
the fact that this is a characteristic of our time. 

You will find it in honesty—a virtue so unprece- 
dentedly prevalent in modern life that we have safely 
built our whole commercial existence upon credit. 

You will find it in kindness. When people tell you 
that religion no longer counts, look away from their 
theoretical arguments to estimate the concrete bulk 


among us of hospitals, homes for the aged, philan- 
thropic agencies, schools to give youth a chance, such 
as the world has never known, and could never know 
apart from the leavening of Christian influence pur- 
veyed by the church. Assess the humanitarian mo- 
tive which currently animates even many movements 
with specific programs from which we dissent, such as 
radical pacifism and Communism, as well as many 
movements, like the Community Fund, which we sup- 
port. Listen to Republicans and Democrats _be- 
rating each other in this year’s campaign; though from 
rival standpoints, they all claim, to speak exclusively 
in the interest of broad human welfare. Then ask 
yourself where humanitarianism comes from. The 
Gospel is the answer; and it is the church which keeps 
the Gospel burning in the hearts of her people. Fire 
spreads! 

Finally, look for hope. Not everybody believes 
in immortality nowadays, as we do. But if not in 
heaven, then on earth, nearly everybody is looking 
forward in spite of our present troubles to better times 
ahead for mankind—which is part of what the King- 
dom means—instead of looking back to a mythical 
golden age beyond recall, as the ancients did. Hope 
is the mainspring, under God, of human betterment. 
And where does hope come from, as it now dominates 
the thoughts of men? However secular hope may be- 
come, it has a sacred source. As a social force it is 
born of the Gospel through that subtle pervasive 
leavening of Christian influence upon which the church 
is perennially engaged. 

A new church year begins today. All our activities 
are resuming for another season. In them we propose 
to give our best service. We are grateful to God for 
the peace and gladness which come to us from our 
associations here. But we crave for our church, as 
for all churches, a more effectual relationship to the 
element needs of the world outside. We shall achieve 
and sustain that relationship only and assuredly as, 
over and above and through all our life and work to- 
gether, sustained by high faith in the mercies of God. 
and His grace, we make our lives living epistles of 
gentleness and sturdy loyalty to the right and brave 
idealism, the very spirit of our Blessed Lord, leavening 
the community by the silent influence of Christian 
character, and raising it toward heaven. 

co 62 OS 
AVENUES OF ACCESS 
Charles Gustav Girelius 
I have come out into the night, 
My soul distressed by life’s uncertain vicissitudes, 


Because of a world that is strangely restless and confused. 
My faith wavering, 

Trusting neither in the benevolence of God, 

Nor in the good will of man, 

The world seemed so futile! 

But out in the night I discovered the stars. 

Shining with a stedfast light, 

Over a bewilderingly changing world, 

And my faith returned. 

I was made aware of the presence of God; 

I felt power in the universe, 

And mastery in myself. 

I shall not by prayer change the purposes of God to my desire, 
But I shall discover in the stedfast working of His law 
Avenues of access to all good. 
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On the State of the Church in New York’ 


Fred ron Leining 


FpTH all its faults laid bare by sharp-eyed 
critics inside and outside, yet there is 
nothing in general human attractions and 
interests which draws so many people 
Reeth Sores: after week, year after year, century 
after century—as does the church, the institutional 
side of religion. Furthermore, the Christian branch 
of the church has lived through nineteen centuries in 
an atmosphere of general good will and voluntary 
support. It has been loved devoutly, and this explains 
why humanity has its many prophets and _ heroes, 
saints and martyrs. The marvelous fact is that so 
many churches in these volcanic days are so effective 
and increasingly so. 

It is no secret that the Christian Church in cer- 
tain parts has enemies, and there is a reason for this 
enmity. Father Frederick S. Fleming, rector of the 
rich old Trinity Episcopal Church in New York City, 
recently attracted newspaper notice by his proposal of 
a moratorium on preaching for one or two years as a 
remedy for the impotence and failure of the Christian 
Church. Dr. Fleming is a high churchman, very 
sympathetic to the Roman Church, is known as Father 
Kleming, and to him the mass and the altar are the 
focal point in the church, not the pulpit and the ser- 
mon, in which the Protestant Church has always 
majored. He is not a Pretestant. He disapproves 
of the preaching and prophetic emphasis of Protes- 
tantism, because it is his belief that God speaks through 
the sacraments of the church, rather than through 
the preacher. In this liturgical emphasis, he is there- 
fore a successor of the priests of olden time, who never 
held the prophets in high favor. Needless to say, the 
prophets of old returned this dislike, for they could 
see the priestly religion going no farther than con- 
vention, custom and ceremony. It made the prophet’s 
blood boil to see the priest standing with the king in 
villainy—a yes, yes, man—-when the church and state 
were one and he was allowing religion to run into paral- 
ysis, decay and disrepute. Against this deplorable 
situation, the prophets protested gloriously, and then 
against the identical evils, the prophets of Protestant- 
ism led by Martin Luther similarly protested, and 
their successors at the preaching desk today are 
similarly protesting. 

Take this prophetic ministry out of Christendom 
for one or two years and the church declines to a pious 
irrelevancy, with churchianity taking the place of 
Christianity. Well do we know what happens when 
this moratorium is habitual. We see it in China, 
India, Japan, where the non-Christian religions have 
ruled. We saw it in Russia, where the Greek Orthodox 
Church, with the Czar as its head, made religion an 
opiate to keep the people in subjection. We see it 
today in Spain as we have seen it in Mexico and Italy, 
where the church was the foe of truth and justice, 
freedom and progress. Yes, it ministered unto the 
people in the periods of prayer and penitence, but it 
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was silent and indifferent to the great moral and ethi- 
cal, economic and social, problems of the day.4 And 
what has happened? People in their distresses, seeing 
the church always opposed to their cause, have in their 
fury rebelled against the church and openly acknowl- 
edged their enmity to its purpose. They have burned 
their churches to the ground and caricatured every- 
thing associated with religion. They are the enemies 
of this church that is so deaf, dumb and blind, and 
they are proud of it. Victimized by a corrupt state 
as well as by a corrupt church, it isn’t surprising that 
they desire to kill that church. 

This apostasy is the most humiliating instance of 
the impotence and failure of the church. No quaran- 
tine will confine its nauseating stench to the locality 
where it exists. Thank God, there is so much of re- 
ligion that is deeply and eternally rooted in human 
nature that it survives all the glaring mistakes of its 
advocates. Thank God, there is something grand 
and glorious, indestructible and indispensable, in the 
Christian Church which even the enemies within its 
own household cannot wreck or destroy. 

As members of the Universalist branch of the 
Christian Church, we meet as defenders of the holy 
government of prophetic succession which began with 
the patriots of God like Elijah, Isaiah and Jeremiah. 
We meet as the successors of the great prophet of 
Nazareth, the founder of the Christian Church, who 
went in every direction preaching, teaching and be- 
seeching that men might be clean and free, blessed 
with a vitality of life and a surplus of it. We meet 
as the successors of the great prophets who built the 
Protestant Church, who boldly attacked ignorance 
and iniquity in the church and anywhere else. We 
meet as the protestors of Protestants, gathered to- 
gether in this Universalist fellowship, overcoming ig- 
norance and iniquity with truth and goodness, testi- 
fying that God is still in His world, that man is fun- 
damentally decent, and that this world is not going to 
the dogs. 

With a sigh that there is this throng against the 
church, and with a joy in the great multitude that is 
in and for the church, and with a regret that so many 
are neither for nor against the church, neither hot nor 
cold, yet we are thrilled that the Christian Church in 
these turbulent times continues to be the great 
majority movement, daring to be the world’s greatest 
champion for righteousness, justice and peace in 
human affairs. 

Seven years ago we met in this building, not only 
to conduct the business of this State Convention but 
to join with this church in celebrating the fortieth 
anniversary of the pastorate of Dr. Fredarick W. 
Betts. The occasion was one that can never be for- 
gotten. Since his death, this church has carried his 
name as a memorial, and it honored itself as well as 
this illustrious minister by this action. Dr. Betts— 
at this moment, we stop to salute you as one of the 
greatest prophets of the Universalist Church and like- 
wise as one of the greatest pastors, the shepherd who 
had time to know and to love his sheep and his lambs. 
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Well do we know how much of the business of 
this State Convention has been and is conducted in 
this building. In this business, Dr. Betts and Lynn 
S. Randall, the loyal layman, were always indispens- 
able factors. We salute them as co-workers who 
gave the full measure of devotion to this great cause, 
the comrades who have gone on ahead. 

That this Convention conducts its business with- 
out a deficit is an annual satisfaction to the delegates 
frcm the churches that make up this organization, as 
well as to your Executive Board. The sum that the 
treasurer names as our surplus for the year is pleasing 
to the eye as well as to the heart, and it is a reasonable 
amount. Our benefactions are now totaling above 
$7,000, and this figure represents a record amount. 
Fifteen churches received assistance from our state 
treasury, which shows that the depression is still a 
handicap to church treasuries. It can happen that 
a church, like an individual, particularly enjoys the 
state of being on the relief-roll and is reluctant to 
withdraw, but the policy is just as harmful to a church 
as it is to the individual. Our Convention was able 
to contribute a splendid amount to aid the Floral Park 
church in the reduction of its indebtedness. 

Seventeen persons received benefit from the 
Ministers’ Pension Fund, with payments amounting 
to $3,044.50, and this is a grand enterprise. To con- 
tinue the present basis of payment, with the addition 
of new pensioners, it can be seen that the fund for this 
‘purpose must be increased by gifts, bequests and an- 
nuity bonds. 

I am deeply grateful to the forty-eight who re- 
sponded to my appeal for the Emergency Fund which 
is answering the unexpected calls for assistance which 
come from churches. Mr. J. Alexander Kerns of Dover, 
N. J., has distinguished himself as an isolated Uni- 
versalist who sends me a monthly contribution of $2 
for the work of our Convention. His October pay- 
ment carried the words, “‘Here’s hoping that you’re 
having the best convention ever.” 

The value of The Empire State Universalist to 
our work cannot be overestimated, and the editor is 
deeply appreciative of the popularity of the publica- 
tion. The magazine can be relied upon as an asset in 
the life of every church. Its effectiveness can be in- 
creased by additions to the subscription list. 

The outstanding achievement, spiritually, during 
the year was in the Loyalty Campaign recommended 
by the Watertown Convention and which was adopted 
by the General Convention. Our material and sug- 
gestions received a national circulation, and churches 
everywhere received considerable benefit from the 
effort. The denominational calendar has provided for 
a Loyalty Month in the ensuing year, with a similar 
appeal. 

A happy day is here in the realization that the 
young people of our churches are awakening to their 
obligations and opportunities as co-workers in our 
great church. This fact is noticeable in the improved 
condition of the Y. P. C. U. in New York State, due to 
the consecrated leadership of J. Stewart Diem and his 
associates. ‘The annual convention will be held in 
Little Falls November 27, 28 and 29, and there is 
everything to gain by a large attendance of the young 
folk from each church. Too much importance can 


not be given to the work of our church schools and the 
Sunday School Associations for the advancement of 
religious education. We know that the Mission Circles, 
the Ladies’ Aid Societies and the Men’s Clubs, all 
make a vital and necessary contribution to the life 
of a church. 

The year has brought several changes in pastor- 
ates. The Rev. Robert Killam has succeeded Dr. 
Stanard D. Butler in Utica. Dr. Samuel G. Ayres 
has become the successor of the Rev. Richard H. Bird 
in Southold. The Rev. F. M. Homrighouse is in Car- 
thage following the Rev. Lyman I. Achenbach in the 
pastorate. The Rev. Charles A. Wyman has led the 
church in Oneonta into a new era with additions in 
the constituency and extensive improvements in its 
office and equipment. The Rev. George H. Thorburn 
has gone from Herkimer to Bath, Me., and the State 
Superintendent is serving the church in Herkimer as 
interim minister. This Convention welcomes these 
new ministers to its fellowship and work. 

Spain has in the city of Seville one of the most 
imposing Gothic cathedrals—481 feet long, 315 feet 
wide and 145 feet high. In the guidebook the traveler 
reads: “On the eighth day of July in the year 1410 
the Dean and Chapter of Seville assembled in the 
court of elms and solemnly resolved—‘Let us build a 
church so great that those who come after us may 
think us mad to have attempted it!”’ The church 
was not completed until 1560, a work of 150 years. 

We can imagine the sacrifices that the people 
endured to build this majestic cathedral. It took 150 
years to build this structure of stone. Certainly you 
know that a church is something more than a build- 
ing. The building is only incidental, a roof over a 
mighty influence in your life and your community’s 
life. That’s all—four walls and a roof. 

Somewhat over one hundred and fifty years ago, 
when the Constitution of the United States was not 
yet written, a few groups of men and women dared 
to be Universalists and to start the Universalist 
Church. It was the first free church in America, and 
it was built on a vision that was called Universalism. 
“Universalism,’”’ said Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
“universe religion, why it is the greatest word in the 
English language.” 

They built a church about freedom—free from 
the dictatorship of a pope or a bishop; free from the 
absolutism of a creed or a book, all of which stifled 
independent thought and yelled heresy at every in- 
vestigation and effort towards truth. 

Those early Universalists dared to join hands in 
an enterprise founded on a belief in the Universal 
Fatherhood of God and the Universal Brotherhood of 
Man. They resolved, ‘Let us build a service station 
so great in its vision and appeal that those who come 
after us may think us mad to have attempted it.” 

Were they mad? Is that your judgment upon 
their sacrifices and steadfastness and courage in giving 
us this great church? No—a thousand times, No! 
You are saying that they were gloriously wise. | 

They were 150 years ahead of our electric com- | 
panies in the slogan, “Public Service—Light and | 
Power.” They gave us the great generator, and it is 
ours to keep it going, to enlarge its field of usefulness 
with more light and more power. 
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Arthur Nash said: “I’m a Universalist, and what’s 
the use of religion if it doesn’t work in your business? 
Cur church teaches the Universal Fatherhood of God. 
Doesn’t that mean that all human beings are children 
of one family? Universalists teach the final harmony 
of all souls. Why can’t it begin in our tailor-shop? If 
you've got a workable religion, why not put it to work?”’ 

Dr. Fosdick also speaks on thls point. ‘You say 
that it takes a preacher to make a church. I say that 
it takes a church to make a preacher. I want a 
sounding-board. When I say in the pulpit, ‘Jesus 
Christ,’ I want that name to echo and re-echo from 
the church’s ministries, gaining richness and resonance 
from the practical service which represents his spirit 
in the parish and across the world. When on Sunday I 


say, ‘Love is of God,’ I want that word caught up by 
one exhibition of unselfishness after another, illumi- 
nated and illustrated until it can be not only heard 
but seen.”’ 

“Tt takes a church that is doing something,” 
says Dr. Fosdick, “to give real effectiveness to a 
preacher who is saying something.” 

On this day in this church of holy memories, 
let us rededicate ourselves to the unfinished task to 
which our founders gave the full measure of devotion. 
In their spirit, let us likewise build a church so great 
that those who come after us in this tormented world 
will think us not mad but glorious to have attempted 
it—the church that is still building and built upon— 
still building. 


One Hundred Years Ago’ 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


mi’ we were meeting in Waltham one hundred 
a| years ago, some things would be strikingly dif- 
ferent, and other things much the same. 

Nobody at such a meeting would quote 
any immortal utterance of Abraham Lincoln, for in 
1886 Abraham Lincoln was a young Illinois store- 
keeper and surveyor, who had just been admitted to 
the bar. 

The state that had been taken into the Union 
that year was Arkansas. The state that was clamor- 
ing for admission and destined to come in the next 
year was Michigan. 

The frontier of our settlements ran through this 
new state of Michigan, through Iowa, and down to 
Louisiana. There was no California of interest to the 
people who gathered in Waltham one hundred years 
ago. The day of the forty-niners was still in the 
future. 

In that decade from 1830 to 1840 the population 
of our country increased from six to seventeen mil- 
lions, but most of them did not live in places like Bos- 
ton or Waltham. Eleven-twelfths of them lived out- 
side the cities and towns. Our population was a 
rural population, and many of them lived under 
pioneer conditions. Our church problem was the 
problem of the rural church, and it was met by the 
itinerant preacher. 

If reference were made one hundred years ago to 
great figures of our history who had passed away re- 
cently, they would be references to men who had 
made the nation. James Madison, father of the Con- 
stitution, died in 1836—eighty-five years old. John 
Marshall had died the year before. Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton, the last living signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, died in 1832, the same year that 
President Monroe ended his long career. 

If these people thought of disasters, the terrible 
fire in New York City would flash before them. Just 
the year before thirty acres of downtown New York 
had burned, involving a loss of eighteen millions, and 
that very year the postoffice and patent office in 
Washington had burned also. 


*A ddress at the centennial exercises of the Waltham, Mass., 
church, October 25, 1936. 


If this congregation of ours one hundred years 
ago had considered inventions, the railroad would 
have been in their minds, for the line from Liverpool 
to Manchester had been opened in 1880. The loco- 
motive Tom Thumb had made its first run from 
Baltimore to Ellicott Mills in the same year. In 1831 
the Dewitt Clinton pulled a train from Troy to 
Schenectady, and soon after the rails were run from 
Albany to New York. 

If these people of Waltham had stopped outside 
the hall where they worshiped to talk politics in 1836, 
the great personality who would have loomed up would 
have been Andrew Jackson. In the Presidential 
campaign of 1836, one hundred years ago this fall, 
Jackson’s friend, Van Buren, was running against 
William Henry Harrison, and he defeated him. 
Much of the talk in that campaign was about banks, 
money, speculation, the specie circular, distributing 
the surplus. Our problem then was not a problem of 
balancing the budget. It was a problem of getting 
rid of the money that was piled up in the treasury. 
But one thing was the same. It was an unfair cam- 
paign and a bitter campaign. Van Buren inherited a 
panic, as Hoover inherited a depression. But that was 
a little ahead. In 1836 Jackson was saying “‘Good- 
by.”’ And what did he talk about? He warned the 
country, as Washington had warned the country, 
against the demagogue. He must have seen far off 
men like some we have with us today, whose names I 
need not speak. He painted in vigorous language the 
horrors of *disunion, and the danger of discord and 
sectionalism. In just twenty-five years the Civil War 
burst upon the country. 

Perhaps as these early Universalists of Waltham 
assembled in 1836, one remarked to another that he 
had noticed an item in the newspapers about the ac- 
tion of Congress in accepting the bequest of an Eng- 
lishman, James Smithson. It was $515,169, later 
increased by $26,000, a great sum for those days, and 
it was given “for the increase and diffusion of knowl- 
edge among men.” From that generous action there 
came the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, a 
symbol of fraternity among the nations and a great 
educational agency of the nation. 

Perhaps they realized, dimly at least,-that here 
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was an ally of liberal religion, not an opponent. 

But what of religion one hundred years ago? 
Perhaps some of you may remember that sometime 
ago I accepted for The Christian Leader an address by 
Dr. Frank D. Adams, then of Detroit, on “Religion a 
Hundred Years Ago and Now.” It had been delivered 
at the centennial of several Universalist churches in 
the Middle West, and it appeared in the Leader of 
June 24, 1938. He described the religion of one hun- 
dred years ago as supernatural and mysterious, mov- 
ing in a realm where the ordinary laws of the universe 
are suspended, and therefore distrustful of education 
which emphasized those laws. It was a religion of an 
infallible Bible. Nobody who questioned anything 
in the Bible stood the slightest chance of getting into 
the ministry. 

Not only was religion supernatural, but it was 
individualistic in its application. Dr. Adams says: 
“There was no conception of a saved society in this 
present world. Such an idea was fantastic, irrever- 
ent and blasphemous. Such a thing as a social 
gospel as we understand the term today, was unheard 
of.” 

And this great address of Dr. Adams goes on to 
point out the changes that have come—religion today 
recognizing the reign of law as the reign of God, get- 
ting away from the supernatural, working with science 
and using scientific methods, and concerned with so- 
cial morality and social salvation, as well as indi- 
vidual. 

I do not take issue with Dr. Adams, for I recog- 
nize the truth of much that he says, but I desire to 
supplement his statement with a comment of Pro- 
fessor Hocking at the centennial of the inauguration 
of Mark Hopkins as president of Williams. 

Reviewing the Puritans’ preoccupation with the 
concepts of heaven and hell as they related to the 
problem of personal conscience and the ultimate des- 
tiny of the soul, Professor Hocking said: 


We are apt to give too much attention to the letter 
of the language they used, and too little to the general 
effect of these preoccupations on the human temper. 

Allow me to state the conviction that human be- 
ings are very seldom as completely duped by the imag- 
ery they use as we think they are. This is true of very 
primitive peoples. It is vastly more true of such men as 
these we are now recalling to memory. 

There were indeed vast differences fixed in the fu- 
ture destinies of the souls which do and do not receive 
the saving grace of God. For these differences the names 
of Heaven and Hell might serve. 

But the main significance of this issue, in its man- 
building effect, was in the creation of the trait of high 
seriousness. It was this age which created the hymn, 
“A Charge to Keep I Have.” 

We think of it as a self-concerned type of religion, 
introspective and gloomy. It sometimes became such. 
But it is well to recall that it excited, quite as much, an 
intense concern for the welfare of others; and that it 
was less prone, in fact, to develop gloom than to de- 
velop dignity. 


That old religion, says Hocking, often excited 
intense concern for others. 
missionary societies of four of our American Churches 
were organized—Baptist, Protestant Episcopal, Pres- 
byterian and Lutheran. The American Board had 


In the thirties the foreign’ 


started in 1810, the Methodist Board a few years 
later. 

But I have an illustration that comes closer home 
to this church—I mean the general attitude and teach- 
ing of the Rev. Sylvanus Cobb, D. D., a man who 
served this church in its earliest years. I have not 
looked up the history of the Waltham church. Others 
have done that. But I have been familiar for many 
years with a Universalist book published in 1867. 
It is entitled ““Autobiography of the First Forty-One 
Years of the Life of Sylvanus Cobb, D. D., to which is 
added a Memoir by His Eldest Son, Sylvanus Cobb, 
ehiiace 

Often today we hear the comment that the church 
ought to have nothing to do with politics. I agree 
that there should be complete separation of church 
and state. That is fundamental American doctrine. 
It is bad for the church to be under the state, as in 
Czarist Russia. It is bad for the church to be over 
the state, as in the Massachusetts Bay Colony. But 
it is very bad for the church if people can not look to 
it for leadership on moral questions, if it is timid, hesi- 
tant, shillyshallying, where human welfare is involved, 
if it fails to speak out. 

Dr. Stafford of the Old South Church pointed out 
that the church often has been short-sighted in that 
leadership, but that is not the question. The question 
is, “Can it be intelligent, courageous, helpful, in great 
public questions?” 

Sylvanus Cobb believed that it could be, and 
ought to be. A hundred years ago—ninety-eight to 
be exact—he came to Waltham to be the agent of the 
County Temperance Society. He gave up his church 
at Malden to do this great work. He took over the 
infant church in Waltham, struggling, bowed down 
in sorrow at the death of their pastor, the Rev. 
William C. Hanscom, at the early age of twenty- 
three. 

While he was at Waltham, Cobb started The 
Christian Freeman, a Universalist weekly, which, 
many years later, was combined with the Trumpet of 
Thomas Whittemore and lives today in The Christian 
Leader. 

‘ In those days, as now, there was the same issue 
between men like Dr. Whittemore, who felt that 
taking sides in public questions would split our 
churches, and men like Dr. Cobb, who were sure that 
failure to take sides would be the great betrayal. 
And so The Christian Freeman came into being to es- 
pouse the cause of temperance and to fight human 
slavery. Not cnly did Cobb preach and write and 
lecture for reforms, but he was sent from Norway to 
the Maine Legislature, and from Malden to the Mas- 
sachusetts General Court, and made a creditable 
record at each place. 

One does not get the picture of such a man if he 
thinks of him as simply a reformer. Cobb’s commen- 
tary on the New Testament is one of the most com- 
pact and useful books that I own—not infallible, but 
valuable as showing how the men of his generation 
looked at the Scriptures. 

Pale his autobiography he writes about begin- 
ning his work with the Waltham church in Bank Hall, 
and he says: ‘We forthwith organized a Sunday 
school, and the influx of scholars and enlistment of 
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teachers, at the very outset, afforded us cheering 
encouragement.”’ 

He must have been a noble figure—six feet one 
inch tall, and powerfully built, just forty years old 
when he came to Waltham. I can not well express 
the pleasure that I have had in rereading this auto- 
biography and memoir of one of your first pastors, one 
of the early editors of the Universalist Church, one of 
our great reformers. 

These pages from our history, this gathering to- 
night of people free to come here or to stay away, the 
free pulpit here and the free pulpit across the street 
and in other churches of Waltham, remind us that 
there are vast areas of the world where such gatherings 
can not take place. In Russia, in Germany, in Italy, 
in Australia, in Turkey, liberty is abridged or de- 
<troyed. 

One hundred years ago, fifty years ago, twenty- 
five years ago, we believed that the world had moved 
into the period of republics and that all autocracies 
were doomed. Today we face a direct, world-wide at- 
tack on democracy, on free speech, a free press, the 
right to hold public meetings, and upon world peace 
as an ideal. 

Few people, even the most intense in their feeling 
that the church ought to stay out of politics, would 
not agree that the churches ought to stand for our free 
institutions. Without political freedom, religious free- 
“om can not survive. A centennial of a free church is 
a good time to ask ourselves if we are doing all in our 

- power for a free government. 

When super-patriots break up a radical meeting, 
are we secretly glad, or do we realize that if such 
groups can break up that kind of meeting, other 
groups later on would have precedent for breaking up 
our meetings? 

When a class attempts to get a strangle-hold on 
the teaching profession through a teacher’s oath, do 
we see its significance, and do we make our influence 
felt, or do we let it all go? When mistaken people 
assail college professors as Reds because they study 
Communism as they would study Fascism, or Uni- 
versalism, do we sense what is going on? Do we realize 
that it is akin to the shackling of thought and research 
such as we have in Germany today? Do we compre- 
hend that there is no such thing as German philosophy, 
but just philosophy, no Russian science, but science, 
no Italian economics, but economics? Is truth worth 
working for? What would our fathers have said one 
hundred years ago? 

If democratic institutions are to survive, is there 
anything we can do to help them by means of fair 
play? Quite apart from our duty as Christians, is 
there any duty upon us as members of the body politic, 
not to lie about one another, not to let party feeling 
dominate us? ames 

The era of the Christian in politics, it seems to 
me, is just dawning. There is limitless work to be 
done. 

I realize that some of you may be thinking: “It 
is one thing to defend fundamental American institu- 
tions. That is our patriotic duty. But it is quite a 
different thing for ministers and churches to agitate 
for change of our institutions.” And to large num- 
bers it is a deadly breach of faith in a pastor to say 
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that the capitalistic system must be replaced by So- 
cialism, or to refer to our profit system as sinful and 
unfair. I can mention this matter with no danger to 
my popularity, because I am regarded as a defender of 
the old system. 

May I remind you that the hundred years that we 
are celebrating have brought great changes to our 
country socially, that the majority of our people no ~ 
longer are in the country, but in the city, that they 
can not go out and pick up all the fuel they need, or 
raise all the food they need, and build all the shelter 
they need, but that they have to pay rent, buy food and 
coal, and find jobs. 

In the operation of an industrial system, some 
people became rich and others poor. Some had yachts 
and great houses, and many servants, and others no- 
where to lay their heads. Was it wrong, or was it 
right, for Christian people to say, “There ought to be 
a more just arrangement?” Is it wrong or is it right 
for us to fight any change that touches our own 
pocketbook? The questions answer themselves. 
Then, is it wrong or is it right to study into these great 
questions of producing and distributing the wheat, 
the corn, the iron, the steel, and the other things men 
need? 

lf a man has a plan that he calls Communism, why 
should we not look into it? Personally, I think that 
we shall not want it, and that Russia gives us an illus- 
tration of why we do not want it. I do not argue for 
an income tax or a single tax. I do not advocate 
Communism or Capitalism. I argue for a state of 
mind that will examine dispassionately. I argue for 
the injunction of Paul: “Prove all things, hold fast 


that which is good.” 


And I argue for something that Communists say 
is their ideal, Fascists say is their ideal, capitalists say 
is their ideal—the extension of the good life. It was 
held up as an ideal long ago by one who said, “I am 
come that ye might have life and have it more abun- 
dantly.”’ 

Arguing as I do for the open mind in religion, in 
government, in economics, in science, in everything, 
I am not unmindful of another comment of Professor 
Hocking. He outlined the relations between philosophy 
and religion one hundred years ago. 

“Under the full flood of liberalism, conviction 
washes out in a universal suds of hospitality,” he said. 
“It is the nemesis of open-mindedness that the mind 
becomes a sieve and not a vessel. G. K. Chesterton 
has put the matter well. ‘I am incurably convinced,’ 
he said, ‘that the object of opening the mind, as of 
opening the mouth, is to shut it again on something 
solid.’ The era of Mark Hopkins had not come to the 
point of danger of an inability to close the mouth, and 
to close it on something solid.” 

Our Universalist fathers opened their minds and 
closed them on something solid. It was the conviction 
that God was great and God was good. It was belief 
in a Power and a Love back of and in the universe, a 
plan for the universe, a Divine Event toward which 
we move. From our standpoint they spent too much 
time and energy on universal salvation, a rather 
mechanical universal salvation, but beneath all the 
surface arguments and interpretations lay the mighty 
conviction that there was a God who would have all 
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men to be saved, that upon us was responsibility for 
the great salvation, and all these things of politics 
were adjuncts and aids. 

Our applications of the gospel, our handling of 
social questions, our participation in politics, would 


be more effective if men today sensed in us what on® 
hundred years ago they sensed in Sylvanus Cobb and 
his contemporaries—a religious faith, a religious atti- 
tude, and the patient, courageous, loving spirit of 
Jesus Christ. 


A Visit to Friendly House 


Marion A. Griffith 


: North Carolina, has always had a charming 
Se] and appealing sound, and we who know of 
2 the work of the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association associate with it that of Hannah 
Powell, its founder. When the opportunity offered to 
visit Friendly House I was glad to go and to see the 
work inspired by this one woman. 

The trip was made in early June, just a week be- 
fore the Rhododendron Festival at Asheville, which 
is a little farther east than Sunburst. As we drove up 
and up the west side of the mountain, over the pass 
and down the east side, we saw promise of what the 
Festival would mean, for the rhododendron was just 
beginning to show its colors, from orchid to pink to 
white. Occasionally a glimpse would be caught of 
the mountain ‘laurel, which was just finishing its 
blooming, and of the azalea, the most rarely seen of 
the mountain shrubs. For one who had never beheld 
real mountains before, the Great Smokies over which 
we traveled were a thrilling sight. Upon reaching the 
summit, the masses of rock were seen to be lying in 
ocean waves stretching away in all directions, farther 
than the eye could possibly reach. It was a breath- 
taking experience to see them and to know that the 
Appalachians, of which the Great Smokies are a part, 
are the oldest mountains in the world. The forces of 
nature which have heaved them above the earth’s 
surface cannot even be imagined, so great are the 
evidences of pressure exerted. 

Upon stopping at the Cherokee Indian Reserva- 
tion and inquiring where the Indians lived, we were 
told that there were thousands of them all through the 
thickly wooded mountains. Except at a crossroads or 
two none were in evidence as we drove along. Cabins 
of any kind were far apart and the living meager. In 
many places, corn-fields were perched up on the 
steeply-slanting side of a mountain, and it was not 
hard to believe that a farmer would fall out of his 
corn-field several times in the morning if he tried to 
cultivate it. 

The white people are of Scotch-Irish descent and 
have made their homes here for generations. Father 
Inman, one of themselves, is responsible for the plant- 
ing of Universalist seed in the state. The little old 
wooden church which he builded still stands, and is 
the center of the religious activities of the commun- 
itye, 3 

We arrived just before noon and were given a 
cordial welcome by Miss Powell herself, and by her 
assistant, Dean Fraser. It was good to know that 
Miss Powell was still there, as we knew plans had been 
made for her leaving soon. We were invited to stay 

for lunch, and here for the first time I had real South- 
ern corn-bread, which was served all in a piece, just 
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as it came from the pan, and which each one must 
break off himself if it is to be at its best. 

The first room we entered in Friendly House was 
the library, which has shelves all the way around. 
Some books I recognized as having been sent from 
Minneapolis. In the center of the room was a table 
on which were the magazines, which always bring 
much pleasure to the people who come to the House. 
Just now the subscription to Good Housekeeping has 
run out and a boys’ mechanical magazine would be 
particularly useful. Good books can always be 
used, but cast-off ones which have outlived their value 
are a waste of shipping charges. 

We sat and visited in the “‘big room,’ which 
seemed to me a very small one. When Miss Powell 
told us of the activities carried on here and in the 
other meeting places, I wondered what she would 
think of our fine plants and equipment, for every 
place seemed to house more than its share. Lying 
open on the table was her diary, in which she evidently 
writes frequently. She apparently does what many 
of us would-be diary keepers would like to do—keeps 
up to the minute. From her bedroom window Miss 
Powell has a picture of a fine old mountain, a picture 
which is constantly changing with the weather and the 
seasons. 

As we left the house we walked up the hill to 
Father Inman’s Chapel. It is still standing just as he 
built it, even to the pews, which were hand-made. 
Although there are no cushions, the wood is well fitted 
to the back and sitting is comfortable. As I looked up, 
I was amazed to see the blue ceiling, the only painted 
part in the interior of the building, and which Father 
Inman made to represent the blue sky above. There 
flashed through my mind a memory of having heard of 
that blue ceiling. As I thought about it I decided it 
must have been at Tuttle Sunday school when Mrs. 
Manning gave her well-prepared talks on the work of 
the Universalist Church. I was glad toremember. In 
the center of the room is a little stove, which had a 
broken leg. Miss Powell was much distressed because 
she could not find the right stove manufacturer from 
whom to order another leg. This has since been reme- 
died. It was apparent that every effort was made to 
keep things in good condition. As a Minnesotan I 
was not much impressed by the dear little stove, but 
apparently it does its duty well. As we sat in the 
little chapel and talked, Miss Powell told us about 
the piano there, which had been brought all the way 
from Muncie, Indiana, on a trailer. One of the men 
who came with the load was a piano tuner, so he 


put the new piano in good tune before he left and also _ | 


the one in Friendly House, which is used for lessons. 
More song books are needed, their choice being the 
Hymnal for American Youth.” They have several 
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sets of books and change from one to another. I be- 
lieve the singing there must be a joyous sound unto 
the Lord, because this church and everything con- 
nected with the work is important to the people who 
participate. On the bulletin board was the list of 
topics for the Y. P. C. U., ambitious subjects for am- 
bitious young people. 

Just a few steps from the church is the graveyard 
where Father Inman lies, and many others who have 
labored in that little church and who have drawn 
strength and comfort from the liberal doctrine 
preached there for many, many years. 

A third building in this religious community is 
the Barrows house, a little, one-room log cabin, a 
space which we would think small for our living-room, 
but which housed a whole family throughout its 
waking and sleeping hours. Across one end is the 
fireplace, which was used for cooking and heating, the 
very center of the family life. Now this little cabin is 


used by the W. P. A. sewing women. The old loom 
has been lifted to the rafters overhead and its place 
has been taken by the modern sewing machines. 
Windows have been put into the side walls, so that 
the women of today may see to sew. No windows be- 
fore, only candle-light. And to add further to the 
modernity of this little building, brass andirons for 
the fireplace have been sent as a gift. 

So it is at Friendly House, set among the oldest 
mountains in the world, but ever fresh and changing 
in their beauty. The old and the new seem to work 
hand in hand. Remembrance of past work and worth 
are kept and cherished. The young people of today— 
the leaders of tomorrow—are being helped to obtain 
better educations in schools near or far, and are being 
taught to fit themselves for life, here or elsewhere. 
Can the women of the Universalist Church do any 
more useful work than to support this and similar 
projects? I know of none. 


What Will Spain Be Like? 


Eleanor Bissell 


O you know the dishes they make in Talavera? 
“| The soft, rough-edged pottery similar to that 
made in Italy and Brittany, and so much in 
favor these days for informal serving? The 
designs are of very strange animals, the like of which 
are never seen on land or sea—long-legged birds and 
creatures which might be deer or kangaroos, but 
aren’t, and nearly all of them coyly looking backward 
toward their tails. 

A few years ago I was in Talavera and visited the 
pottery works. A potter’s wheel is always fascinating, 
and so are the big kilns where the dishes are baked; 
and it is fun to watch the girls and women painting 
the designs in gay colors. Since the rebels have 
‘smashed their way through Talavera on their way to 
Toledo, one wonders what remains of the pottery 
works. Maybe the big kilns made a good hiding 
place from which to shoot in the guerrilla warfare that 
has taken place in Spain. Maybe the streets are full 
of broken dishes, and the gay little animals are being 
trod into the dirt. 

Toledo, as everyone knows, is one of the most 
interesting cities in Europe. It was in the height of its 
glory under the Moors, and if anyone is interested to 
know the dates of the Moors’ occupation of Spain it is 
easy to remember, for they came in 711 and were 
finally driven out, the last of them, at Granada in 
1492. After the Moors were driven out, while it sank 
in population from 200,000 to 20,000, it became the 
great Catholic center of Spain. There are still many 
streets, very narrow, very dark, very twisting and 
turning, with almost blank walls presented to the 
passer-by, but with patios filled with gay flowers and 
gay tiles. The Moors always built this way to protect 
themselves from wind and sun, but much of the old 
city has been torn down to make room for Catholic 
churches, monasteries, colleges and hospitals. 

In Toledo are some of the finest of the paintings 
of the artist called El] Greco, because he was born in 
Greece, and his quite fascinating house and garden 
with quantities of lovely Moorish mosaic and tile. 


One sees also the quaint old inn where the great Cer- 
vantes wrote, and the house where he lived; and 
there is a delightful story of the Cid, the great hero 
of the eleventh century. It seems that as he rode in 
triumph into the city his horse stopped before a 
mosque, knelt down and refused to go farther. So a 
hole was knocked in the wall, and lo, there was a 
Christian shrine, with a light shining from the original 
Christian Visigothic Church. The church is ealled 
El Cristo de la Luz, meaning “The Christ of the Light.” 

The White Mosque is very beautiful, and the 
hospital of Santa Cruz, with fine carved wooden ceil- 
ings, which we see so constantly copied in modified 
form in our southern California buildings. 

The great glory of Toledo is, of course, the ca- 
thedral. It would be folly to attempt to describe it. 
It is very large, very magnificent, and has (or had, as 
I understand they have been wrecked) fine windows, 
and one of the greatest collections of golden and 
jeweled treasures and gorgeous vestments in the 
world. On our first visit we picked up a small boy of 
perhaps eight, who volunteered to act as guide. He 
knew his story perfectly, but when we asked how old 
he was he said “Six,” and when we asked how long he 
had been a guide, he said “Ten years!” 

Our second visit was at Corpus Christi, one of the 
great days in any Catholic country. We went to early 
mass in the great cathedral, and thought it beautiful, 
with incense, and music, and candles, and all the mag- 
nificent robes of the church dignitaries. The pro- 
cession formed in the cathedral, gold and white, 
black and white, little boys in all white, and military 
uniforms abounding. After the procession had 
started we walked all around the cathedral to look 
at the priceless tapestries hanging on the outside walls. 
Many of them were falling to pieces for lack of care. 
We stopped for chocolate, which is the universal 
drink in Spain, and is served with a piece of spun 
sugar, like a long narrow sponge, which one dips in the 
chocolate and watches dissolve. Then we hurried 
toethe balcony which we had rented the night before, 
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overlooking the Plaza Major, where a very sweet 
little lady welcomed us with every courtesy and 
kindness. Every balcony was hung with “mantas de 
manilla,’ which we call Spanish shawls, with bright 
tablecloths, or with anything colorful, and, with the 
brilliant procession to which had been added the city 
fathers in historical costumes, and a happy crowd, it 
was a marvelous sight. 

Toledo rises to the considerable elevation of 17385 
feet, and is on three sides surrounded by the rushing, 
tawny Tagus River, which made it almost impreg- 
nable in former days. The Alcazar stands at the 
highest point and dominates the view of the city in 
any direction. Begun in the days of the Roman oc- 
cupation, and used by the Moors, and occupied and 
added to by many Spanish monarchs, it has been of 
late years a school for cadets. Of the heroic siege of 


the prisoners in Alcazar in this war everyone has read 
and heard over the radio. Day after day, and week 
after week, constantly under fire, living in cellars, 
and eating horse and mule meat, and not enough of 
that, yet never subdued—it will be one of the heroic 
stories of history, to be compared with the siege of 
Verdun. One can only imagine the scene on the day 
of their release by their comrade fascists. Men, 
women and children, and new-born babies, dirty and 
ragged, to be free once more to breathe fresh air and 
to walk the streets of their shattered city and find 
their homes, perhaps intact, perhaps in ruins! The 
men who were able begged to be allowed to fight on 
with the army on the way to Madrid. And the 
beautiful old city, and the happy people who danced 
in the streets, what has become of them? What will 
Spain be like when this terrific war ends? 


The Truth and Progress 


Karl T. Compton 


fe] BELIEVE that the tendencies to curtail free- 
41 dom and impose regimentation in teaching 
Re @ arise from fear on the one hand or ambition 
me} on the other. However camouflaged, it is 
certainly fear which has led large groups to attempt 
not only the suppression of teaching, but even the 
suppression of any information at all in regard to cer- 
tain economic and political systems differing funda- 
mentally from our own. To such groups the spirit of 
science would reply: “If our own doctrines cannot 
stand the light of comparison with these foreign doc- 
trines, the sooner they are discarded the earlier and 
more painlessly will the ultimate transition to the 
newer doctrines be made. If, on the other hand, we 
have real faith in our own system we should have no 
cause to fear a fair and open study and discussion of 
all systems. In the end, our own position should be 
far stronger.” 

The Industrial Revolution, which science has so 
enormously furthered, has, like the Promethean fire, 
brought with it punishments as well as prizes. For 
one thing—and a thing demanding front-line atten- 
tion—modern industrialism has intensified the inter- 
national struggle for raw materials and markets. And 
while it may be going too far to say that the first 
result of this has been to inflame nationalistic senti- 
ment, there is no denying that it has redoubled inter- 
national rivalries in the economic field and so made it 
possible to whip up nationalistic emotions as a means 
to political power and economic conquest. 

How true it is, as President Bowman of Johns 
Hopkins said in his notable address at the dinner of 
the National Academy of Sciences last year, that 
“every man who puts fire and light into the hands of 
men puts also beside them a wrath and a violence, a 
gift and a penalty.” For in a double sense the fire and 
the light of science—its powers that have made a new 
world, its intellectual triumphs that have illuminated 
that world with the rays of reason—have also made 
more hazardous the ordeal of living in a day when 
wrath and violence would seize for their destructive 
purposes the very tools and services brought down 
from the skies as the means of afresh creation. Un- 


reasoning might would slay science for possession of 
the gifts it brings. 

Against this modern version of the tragedy of 
“Prometheus Bound,” as told by Aeschylus, shall we 
perhaps set the gentler but not Jess philosophic drama 
of ‘Prometheus Unbound,” as told by Shelley? The 
love of liberty burned in the soul of Shelley with a 
white, unquenchable flame, and it never blazed more 
brightly than in this story of indomitable courage, 
great above all for its self-mastery and its compassion 


for all frailties, even for iniquity. The proper retort | 


of science to those who challenge its authority and 
credentials, is the retort courteous. In answer to all 
powers of darkness it replies: “‘For foes no less than for 
friends, I bring only light, more light.” 

During the recent tercentenary. celebration at 
Harvard, three events were especially significant. 
The first of these, no doubt, was President Conant’s 
uncompromising defense of academic freedom and his 
cogent plea for tolerance without limit. The second 
was the declaration by Professor Etienne Gilson of 
France that Europe is prepared to hand on its torch 


— 


of high cultural tradition to the new civilization of | 


America. And the third was a proposal that some 


means be found for organizing a supreme council of | 


organized knowledge for the purpose of bringing to- 


gether all disciplines in such wise as to render them of | 


the greatest possible service to the world. 

; It is an interesting historic coincidence that the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society was founded, at Philadelphia, 
in December of the same year which, on July 4, wit- 
nessed the signing of the Declaration of Independence. 
As you know, there is a Phi Beta Kappa motto, which 
is: “Philosophy is the steersman of life.” Not only is 
it interesting that this society and American liberty 
had the same birthday; it is not less significant that 
philosophy was then defined as something more than 
a “Science of Sciences,” something more than “the 


critic of abstractions,” namely, a governing principle, 


a pilot on the voyage of life, a guide for the adventures 
of the spirit. 

That philosophy is the steersman of life probably 
none of us would deny. That a supreme council of 
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organized knowledge for the purpose of bringing to- 
gether all disciplines in such wise as to render them of 
the greatest possible service to the world, is also an 
ideal that may well fire the imagination. But to recog- 
nize the value of philosophy or the ideal of an or- 
ganized application of knowledge to human needs, is 
only a first step toward putting these concepts to 
actual effective operation. How can this be done? 

The typical reaction of a political officer to this 
question, once he were convinced of its value to the 
country or of the political support which he himself 
might gain by backing it, would be to pass legislation 
to set up the proposed learned council. Under the 
conditions of suitable background this method may be 
effective, and indeed must probably be the last step in 
any such program. We have many instances in our 
national history of such governmental action, usually 
taken under the stress of emergency. Among them 
may be cited the creation by Congress of the National 
Academy of Sciences, in the administration of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, for the purpose of advising the govern- 
ment on scientific matters. Then there was the crea- 
tion of the National Research Council, at the request 
of President Wilson, for the purpose of mobilizing the 
scientific resources of the country for national defense. 
Very recently there have been the Commission for the 
Study and Report on Social Trends, appointed by 
President Hoover, and the National Resources Com- 
. mittee and the Science Advisory Board, appointed by 
President Roosevelt—all of them for the purpose of 
bringing knowledge and training to bear on important 
national problems. 

A first experience is the difficulty of finding any 
very large group of men, even among the numerous 
and well-organized sciences and professions, who really 
have the combination of broad interests, specialized 
knowledge, good judgment, tolerance and willingness 
to permit their immediate special interests to be in- 
terrupted for a wider service. A second is that the 
man of the most profound scholarly knowledge may 
at the same time be a child in all matters of practical 
experience or group relationships. Over against this, 
however, is the fact that a man of trained intellect is 
characterized by an insistence upon fundamental 
principles and ultimate causes and effects which some- 
times gives to his reactions a truly statesmanlike 
quality, even in the absence of an immediate practical 
or political touch. A third lesson has been an unfor- 
tunate tendency for such able advisory groups grad- 
ually to lose their effectiveness when once the emer- 
gency which led to their creation has subsided. This 
may be due in part to the decreasing dependence 
which governmental officers feel it necessary to place 
on them, and partly to the fact that these scholars 
and scientists may quite properly feel that the public 
importance of their own scientific work may be 
greater than that which they are called upon to per- 
form for the government, once the emergency has 
passed. No suitable way has yet been found in this 
country for maintaining permanently and effectively 
the active cooperation of civilian experts with the 
government, and this is most urgently to be desired, 
not only for the continual aid to government but also 
for the continual training of the experts to be im- 
mediately effective in such services when emergencies 


oceur. Certain foreign countries, notably Great Brit- 
ain, have made progress far beyond us in this direction, 
and perhaps beyond any which we are likely soon 
to achieve, unless our governing bodies become willing 
to relinquish the political advantage of complete 
control of national affairs in order to introduce expert 
advisory agencies in important fields. 

One of the most important essons which can be 
learned from the attempts ef learned men to deal with 
great public questions, is the limitation of their ef- 
fectiveness because of what might be called “blind 
spots” in their range of interests and understanding. 
An economic planner, for example, may draw up a 
beautiful scheme for economic betterment which may 
be utterly incapable of adoption because of the lack of 
essential scientific knowledge, or even the disregard of 
natural obstacles which are inherent in the program. 
On the other hand, the scientist may be equally lack- 
ing in consideration of the social or economic implica- 
tions of his work. 

Education has the central role in this matter. It 
not only provides the experts but it must also provide 
its training in such a truly cultural atmosphere as will 
lead to broad mutual sympathies between specialists 
in diverse fields, and to a realization that true wisdom, 
or shall we call it philosophy, exists not in depart- 
ments, but includes the sum total of knowledge and art 
and aspiration. All of this emphasizes the supreme 
role of personality. Ideals, ethical principles, values, 
wisdom, opportunity, satisfaction—these are the 
worth-while things of life, and they are all attributes 
of personality. Important as science and art may be 
—and I would challenge anyone to defend them with 
more sincerity and conviction than I am prepared to 
do—we must look at science and art not as the final 
objectives, but rather as steps on the path toward the 
high goal which is a generally satisfactory philosophy 
of life. 

. It is evident, therefore, that personalities are the 
chief concern of men, and therefore of education as 
well as of social progress. For this program, it appears 
quite certain to me that democracy offers the most 
promising prospect. Cattell of Columbia and Muen- 
sterberg of Harvard were pioneers here in America 
in the study of individual differences. Carrel, among 
others, has reminded us that nature knows no “human 
beings” as types, but only individual persons. To 
the testimony of the biologist and the psychologist, 
that of the alienist is added; for the study of abnormal 
minds corroborates the lesson of the normal, to the 
effect that the psyche is a unique fact, subject to 
classification only in the most general terms. And the 
student of criminology, too, falls into line, with his 
insistence that individual differences ought properly 
to be taken into account in the measurement of guilt 
and consequently in the assessment of penalties. 
Ideally, therefore, education should be an individual- 
ized affair, as it has been always when the contact. 
between teacher and student was at its best. Thus. 
democracy, for strictly scientific reasons, is of all 
soils the most favorable for educational growth, 
since democracy is, in principle, nothing in the world 
but a method of government through the informed 
self-expression of every individual citizen. 

For a long time, it is true, not enough attention 
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was given to the fact that man is a social being. Now 
perhaps there is a tendency toward the opposite ex- 
treme, as if the individual were principally a social 
product. And yet but little reflection is demanded in 


order to realize that, though society is composed of 
individuals, it does not compose them, but, at most, 
relates them; that the person remains the unit, just as 
he remains the chief concern. 


The International Picture and the Jews 
Henry Moskowitz 


“lH editor of The Christian Register, who is a 
‘@es| student of the Jewish question, asked me to 
give him a very short statement of the Jewish 
a situation in Europe as I see it today. 

I have always believed that the Jewish problem is 
intimately linked with the general problems affecting 
humanity. Tell me how a country treats its Jews and 
I will tell you how advanced it is in culture and civi- 
lization. When liberal principles predominate, the 
condition of the Jews improves. On the other hand, 
when reaction sets in the Jews are the first to feel it. 
With this measuring rod let us survey the condition of 
the Jews in Europe. 

In Germany National Socialism under the leader- 
ship of Hitler is a negation of the principles of liberal- 
ism and democracy. It is based on the theory, first, 
that the Nordic race is superior and that the Jews are 
an inferior and alien group. It has, therefore, de- 
prived them of the primary rights of citizenship and 
reduced them to a position of degradation and despair. 
It has deprived them of work. It has robbed them of 
their property and has forced sixty thousand of them 
to leave the country. The negation of the principles 
of liberalism and democracy in Germany has resulted 
in persecution unequaled in cruelty and brutality 
even by the Spanish Inquisition. 

In Poland there are over three million Jews. Of 
these over half are virtually starving. These Jews 
are the victims partly of discriminatory acts and 
partly of sound governmental policies, which have de- 
prived the Jews of a living. The establishment of 
government monopoly in alcohol and tobacco fre- 
quently has a sound basis, but when these monopolies 
are established the Jews who dealt in them as traders 
are deprived of a livelihood. 

Socially-minded students of the system of dis- 
tribution under capitalism have found fault with it, 


and have recommended that the spread in price be- 
tween the producer and the customer be reduced by 
means of cooperatives. The creation of Polish co- 
operatives has a sound basis, and when they are es- 
tablished they result in thousands of Jewish unem- 
ployed, because the Jews in Poland have been small 
traders. We cannot find fault with sound policies of 
government, even though they tragically affect a 
people who have for centuries been in a sick economic 
position. But when a government establishes dis- 
criminatory systems of taxation, when people are de- 
prived of work in government institutions because they 
are Jews, then we have a right to find fault. 

The infection of anti-Semitism in Germany is 
spreading. To be sure anti-Semitism was prevalent 
for decades in Poland and Rumania. But the growth 
of German Fascism has given it new zest. 

I noticed anti-Semitism even in England, the 


home of justice and fair play. Apparently Fascism 


is using the Jew as a scapegoat to advance its anti- 
democratic and anti-liberal principles. To the weaken- 
ing of British prestige as a result of the British govern- 
ment’s inability to impose sanctions upon Italy in its 
war with Ethiopia, can be partly attributed the weak- 
ening of Eritish prestige in Palestine and the new 
courage the Arabs have taken in their struggle against 
the Jews. 

So that I conclude where I began, with the state- 
ment that the welfare of the Jewish people is bound up 
with the ascendancy of liberal and religious principles, 
which respect minorities and the worth of a man with- 
out regard to his race or creed. The ascendancy of 
race theories, the eclipse of fundamental democratic 
principles, which is everywhere evident in Europe 
today, has brought with it a dark period of persecu- 
tion for the Jewish people, except in those countries 
where the tradition of democracy is still strong. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary at Monore, Wis. 


Luther Riley Robinson 


consin—of which Rev. Luther Riley Rob- 
inson, D. D., is pastor—has just celebrated 

the seventy-fifth anniversary of the building 
of the church, with elaborate and appropriate ar- 
rangements and ceremonies. 

The program opened on Thursday evening, Oct. 
15, with a dinner at 6.80, at which one hundred and 
fifty persons were seated. 

Old friends and members both at home and away 
had been invited, and several of these were on the 
program for words of greeting. 

The pastor arranged and had printed very at- 


tractive souvenir programs, which were given all 
present, and sent to old friends who were unable to 
attend. This program contained the names of all 
former ministers, and dates of their incumbency. 

Dr. L. Ward Brigham, of Chicago, whose father 
was pastor here 1882 to 1884, was an invited guest 
and was accompanied by Mrs. Brigham. He gave 
the principal address on the opening evening of the 
program. 

Dr. N. E. McLaughlin, of Wausau, former pastor 
for seventeen years, was present, and spoke on his ex- 


penne in Monroe during the years from 1910 to 
fh 
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Letters were read by the pastor from many 
friends and former ministers, among them the Rev. 
and Mrs. Leslie W. Sprague, now of New York, and 
Mrs. Mecca Varney, also of New York. 

Greetings came from Wisconsin pastors, also 
from P. H. McKee, president of the Wisconsin Uni- 
versalist Convention, and Richard G. Harvey of 
Racine, who came and spoke in person. Mr. Harvey 
is treasurer of the Wisconsin Convention. 

On Thursday evening, following the platform 
meeting, a social gathering in the vestry of the church 
gave all present an opportunity to visit, and to enjoy 
refreshments, including a lovely birthday cake, 
surrounded by seventy-five small candles. The loyal 
women of the Monroe church labored long and faith- 
fully to provide a free dinner for every one, and to 
make the occasion a most happy one. 

On Friday evening, October 16, a musical pro- 
gram was rendered by the splendid church choir, 
under the direction of Mrs. LaRoy Dodge, choir 
director, and Mrs. Paul T. Schulze, church organist. 
Anthems, solos, duets, trios, and violin, were ren- 
dered to the delight of every one. 


Concluding the anniversary program was a ser- 
mon on Sunday morning, October 18, by the pastor, 
on the subject “Seventy-five Years of Universalism 
and Its Influence on American Life.’ 

The Monroe church was given broad publicity 
during the two weeks preceding the celebration. 
The Milwaukee Sentinel carried pictures of the church 
building, also the pastor, and well written accounts— 
as did The Rockford Morning Star (Rockford, IIl.), 
The Janesville Gazette, Janesville, Wis., The Capital 
Times, Madison, and The Monroe Evening Times. 
Other newspapers carried accounts of the affair. 

The church building is in a first-class state of 
repair, having been redecorated throughout in the 
past year, a new furnace installed, new carpets laid 
on the pulpit and stairways, a new pulpit lamp, etc. 
Other improvements made in the past two years in- 
clude new kitchen dishes, ete. 

The trustees have voted to redecorate the par- 
sonage, and this will be done at an early date. 

The old Monroe church and people are alive and 
awake, and we are going forward to greater things in 
the years to come. 


Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


General Theme---New Lives for Old 
Effie McCollum Jones 


Sunday, November 1 
Our Discontents with Life 


I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be 
content. Phil. 4:11. 

Discontent with life is widespread. This attitude seldom 
relates to any real disaster. It is simply a feeling that the world 
is out of joint and that individuals are in no way responsible for 
their distaste for life as they find it. It might occur to them 
that each one is responsible for his own mental attitude, however. 
Few see anything either helpful or prophetic about this state of 
mind. Yet Charles Kingsley’s idea of ‘“‘divine discontent” as 
“the first upgrowth of virtue” offers a key to rational under- 
standing of this mood and indicates a use for it. Can we learn to 
climp by our very discontents? 

Read Luke 3 : 8-18. 

Prayer: Our Father, whose presence we may always know 
if we will, help us to face our ideas and emotions about our lives 
with faith. Help us to plan and work for a happier attitude 
toward experiences that are hard and distasteful. May we grow 
strong enough to grapple with our difficulties and overcome them 
as a means to spiritual growth and power. Amen. 


Monday, November 2 
Our Better Qualities Seek Expression 

This one thing I do, forgetting those things which are behind, 
and reaching forth unto those things which are before, I press 
toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus. Phil. 3 : 13-14. 

Many think everyday life dull and hope for some unusual 
experience to give it zest. To see living as a splendid experience 
in itself might rouse some curiosity about those vague stirrings 
of instinctive powers that disturb and often depress us. Appe- 
tites and impulses reveal diverse qualities in our nature. Though 
they often mislead and betray us, they furnish no reason for 
losing faith in those hungers for goodness and beauty that keep 
us from becoming satisfied. These discontents might reveal 
innate spiritual qualities struggling toward expression. 


Read Matthew 5 : 1-12. 


Prayer: O Thou who art our Great Friend, grant that we 
may feel Thy nearness as we try to teach ourselves to find a 
meaning and value in every phase of our daily experience. Teach 
us to welcome even the hardest experiences, and seek for an un- 
derstanding that will lead us into a clearer knowledge of Thy love 
and Law. In faith we turn to Thee. Amen. 


Tuesday, November 3 
Character Can Be Changed 
Even so we also should walk in newness of life. Romans 6 : 4° 


At the root of our grievances against life is dissatisfaction 
with ourselves. Knowing ourselves from within, it is easy to dwell 
on weakness and failure and feel discouraged over the travesty 
of our hopes and ideals which we have to show for our years of 
living. Such a feeling is salutary if it is put to work. Any day, 
we may begin to walk in newness of life. To recognize our short- 
comings is the first step to overcoming them. We know that we 
can grow in spiritual stature. We need to make better people 
of ourselves. We believe the process will be found interesting. 
Why not begin? 

Read Luke 15 : 11-24. 


Prayer: Our Father, Thou alone can teach us how to be 
more worth while persons than we are. All lesser counsel is no 
stronger than our indifference, which makes us careless of op- 
portunities for growth in inward grace. Make us eager to become 
like our Master, Jesus, in strength of purpose and in unselfish 
love for others. Amen. 


Wednesday, November 4 
Religion an Aid to Self-mastery 


Be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye 
may prove what is that good, and acceptable, and perfect, will of 
God. Romans 12:2. 


Whether one is to be overwhelmed by his discontents or 
spurred by them not only to look for alleviations, but to see in 
them a positive challenge to more efficient living, must be de- 
cided by each one for himself. Confused and uuhappy persons 
must rouse themselves to a consciousness of their own capacity 
for self-transformation. A desire to master their moods and out- 
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look will inspire real effort to enrich their lives. They come out 
of a very real prison. One who has such an attitude is never 
discouraged. This is one phase of service which an affirmative 
religion can render to believers. 

Read Ephesians 4 : 13-24. 

Prayer: Our Heavenly Father, help us to believe in our 
higher nature and to hold fast our faith that perfecting of our 
character is part of the infinite plan for each one of us. Strength- 
ened by such a faith, may we press toward the mark for the prize 
of our high calling as it is shown to us in the life of Jesus. Amen. 


Thursday, November 5 
Worship a Transforming Habit 


That we should serve in newness of spirit, and not in the 
oldness of the letter. Romans 7 : 6. 

Life never stands still. Among its unavoidable causes of 
change is our tendency to take form and color from our contacts 
and daily experiences. Each association modifies one, though ever 
so slightly, and we are all transformed in some degree by any 
profound or repeated experiences. A religious ideal, cherished 
and thought about, becomes a moving cause of lasting changes 
in our lives. Herein is found a chief value of private and public 
worship. One’s mind is renewed, given a deeper purpose, and at 
least for a little time sees things in better proportions from spend- 
ing time in contemplation of sacred things. 

Read Romans 10 : 10-17. 


Prayer: We would learn to seek Thee often, our Father, 
that our spirits may be refreshed and our courage renewed by the 
touch of Thy eternal and changeless love upon our restless hearts. 
In hours of trial may we find peace in moments spent in drawing 
near to Thee. When life is glad, may we learn to relate it to the 
source of all gladness. Amen. 


Friday,.November 6 
Aspiration a Natural Instinct 


And that ye put on the new man, which after God is created 
in righteousness and true holiness. Eph. 4: 24, 


‘’Tis of man’s nature ever to ascend.” This may not always 
seem to be true. Some phases of our nature respond to the 
downward pull of temptations. But even in the midst of deg- 
radation something within rebels against our descent. Our in- 
stinct for better things trembles toward asserting itself. We be- 
lieve instinctively in our own perfectibility. Anyhow, it is of 
man’s nature ever to aspire, to reach for something higher than 
his present stature. Hven when through ignorance the things 
for which he reaches lack real worth, their appeal shows that to 
the one who aspires they seem to stand for better living. 


Read Psalm 8. 


Prayer: Dear Father in heaven, help us to grow more 
sensitive to those things that bid for our allegiance. May we 
learn to love the things that are good and lovable, drawing our 
minds and hearts away from the bitterness and turmoil by which 
our ears are dulled to the finer things of life. Grant that more 
and more we may become so intent upon heavenly ideals that 
baser calls will leave us untouched. Amen. 


Saturday, November 7 
Human Nature Reveals Divine Values 


Beloved, now are we the sons of God; and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be: but we know that, when he shall ap- 
pear, we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is. 1 John 
32s 

Belittling human nature is a too common habit. When 
someone does a base deed it is easy to attribute the action to 
human weakness and to assume that in similar conditions others 
would do likewise. Why not-turn the reasoning around? Seeing 
a fine action, look for its counterpart in everyone. ‘He who 
despairs scuttles his own ship.” Especially, to despair of human 
nature is to abandon hope for our own personal betterment. 
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When Jesus taught men to say “Our Father’’ he gave to everyone 
the noblest incentive to live more worthily. ‘Be ye therefore 
perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect,” is our greatest 
challenge. 

Read Romans 8 : 16-26. 

Prayer: Our Father, who dwellest richly in every receptive 
heart, help us so to love the divine qualities we discover in Thee 
that we may grow into the same likeness. We know ourselves 
capable of both evil and good, but we do earnestly long to rise 
above our weaknesses and to be liberated into the exercise of our 
more godlike abilities. May the spirit of Jesus rule in our daily 


lives. Amen. 
* * * 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION 
Charles H. Pennoyer 


The 103d annual convention of the Universalist Conven- 
tion of Vermont and the Province of Quebec, the affiliated Uni- 
tarian churches and the allied societies, was held at Brattleboro 
in the first week in October. There was a registration of nearly 
200, not counting the 150 attending the three meetings of Sun- 
day. 

It was Rally Sunday in the church school, and the Rev. 
D. B. F. Hoyt had charge of the assembly period, Rev. C. H. 
Pennoyer giving a brief talk. The attendance at the morning 
service was good. Mr. Hoyt was in charge and Mr. Pennoyer 
preached on ‘‘Are You a Religious Liberal?” The choir master 


‘was E. H. Miller, the organist Mrs. Helen C. Brasor, and Ernest 


D. Eames the vocal soloist. 

Sunday afternoon there was a pilgrimage service at the 
birthplace of Hosea Ballou, 2d, in the Hinesburg district of Guil- 
ford. Mrs. Lois Clark of West Brattleboro, niece of Dr. Ballou, 
gave interesting reminiscences. Short talks were given by Mr. 
Hoyt, Mr. Pennoyer, and Rev. Joseph C. Allen, minister of the 
Unitarian church of Bernardston, Mass. Rev. Owen R. Washburn, 
of the Congregational church, Guilford, gave a fine address. 
Mrs. Amy J. Butterfield, West Halifax, and Mrs. B. J. Whit- 
comb, Greenfield, Mass., also spoke. In the evening, Mr. Pen- 
noyer spoke to the Y. P. C. U. on “The Challenge to Youth.” 
The Epworth League of the Methodist church were guests. 
Miss Rachel Fisher presided. Rev. Norman M. Mogs, minister 
of the Methodist church, and Mr. Hoyt also spoke. 

The attendance at the Young People’s session Monday 
evening, Oct. 5, was over sixty. Miss Rachel Fisher, president 
of the Brattleboro Y. P. C. U., gave the address of welcome at 
the banquet and the response was by the president of the Vermont 
and Quebec Union, Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, Montpelier. At 
the business meeting, Mr. Yoder was re-elected president, Miss 
Anita V. Puricelli, Barre, was chosen secretary-treasurer, and 
Channing L. Adams, Morrisville, vice-president. Recommenda- 
tions were made for district meetings. A new union was re- 
ported at Morrisville. The officers were authorized to appoint a 
representative to the executive boards of the National Y. P. 
C. U. and the National Y. P.R. U. William E. Gardner, Boston, 
Mass., executive secretary of the National Y. P. C. U., brought 
greetings from the general fellowship, told the story of the in- 
teresting summer meetings, the progress of the work, and of 
ways in which the young people’s work could be vitalized and 
made more attractive. J. Donald Johnston, Boston, Mass., 
executive secretary of the Y. P. R. U., spoke of the unity de- 
veloped in this field, and mentioned ways in which it could be 
increased and extended. The evening closed with a devotional 
service in the church auditorium. 

At the Tuesday morning session of the Church School As- 
sociation, Mrs. Mildred Norman, teacher in the primary depart- 
ment of All Souls church school, had charge of the devotional 
service. The welcoming address by Arthur Whitney, superin- 
tendent of the local school, was responded to by George H. 
Poole, Springfield, president of the Association. A constitution 
committee was chosen, consisting of the Rev. John Q. Parkhurst, 
Rutland, Carroll L. Coburn, East Montpelier, and Arthur 
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Whitney, Brattleboro. Officers chosen are: President, Mr. Park- 
hurst; vice-president, George H. Poole, Springfield; treasurer- 
secretary, Mrs. Elva G. Walker, North Montpelier. The Rev. L. 
G. Williams, Barre, spoke on “Dramatics in Religious Educa- 
tion.” Valuable reference material was suggested. A round 
table discussion on “Teaching Methods’ was led by the Rev. 
Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, Springfield, Mass. Mrs. Spoerl gave 
valuable suggestions, both in her talk and in her answers to 
the questions presented by teachers and other workers. 

The session of the Women’s Missionary Association and the 
Woman’s Alliance was Tuesday affernoon, preceded by a meet- 
ing of the Executive Board. The service of worship was in charge 
of Mrs. Harry C. Freeman, president of Frame Circle Alliance. 
The welcome to the meeting was by Mrs. May Morris, president 
of Brattleboro Mission Circle. The response was by Mrs. Bertha 
B. Stratton, Rutland, president of the Association. There were 
two addresses on “‘The Best Church for My Community.” The 
first was by the Rev. Elmer Henry Johnson, Alstead, N. H., 
minister of the Alstead-Langdon Larger Parish, a union of three 
Congregational and two Universalist churches. Instead of that 
negative attitude which would erase all names and traditions, 
and is unable to distinguish between denominationalism and sec- 
tarianism, or self-interest and selfishness, this plan has the 
larger, positive, constructive, far-reaching and deeply successful 
idea of enrichment through different and definite contributions. 
The very variety in union is found to be both attractive and 
effective, and Mr. Johnson showed that when it is carried out in 
this way, instead of the interest growing less, after the new wears 
off, and the attendance being even less than separate groups had 
before, there is a constant growth. The second address was on 
“The Universalist or Unitarian Church,” and was given by the 
Rev. L. Griswold Williams of Barre. There are different needs 
and different calls in different communities. Both denomina- 
tions are liberal, with a heritage of freedom of faith. In the 
history of religion they are in the main current of thought, the 
logical outcome of Protestant thinking. 

The third address of the afternoon was by the Rev. Walter 
B. Pedersen, minister of the First Unitarian Congregational 
Society, Lebanon, N. H., who spoke on ‘“‘What Women Can Do 

in These Times.’”’ What we need most today in women is a 
sense of the importance of the next step to take. Women could 
save the world from war, if they would unite to exert their in- 
fluence on all the men. 

The following officers were elected: First vice-president, Mrs. 
Emma H. Pennoyer; second vice-president, Mrs. Elliott Backup, 
Burlington; secretary, Mrs. Nina Larkin Fuller, Rutland; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Edith W. Richardson, Barre; Executive Board, Mrs. 
Flora Thomson, Rutland, Mrs. E. L. Conklin, Derby Line, Mrs. 
D. B. F. Hoyt, Brattleboro, Mrs. Leo Clerice, Montpelier. The 
naming of president was left to the Executive Board, Mrs. Strat- 
ton feeling that she must be relieved of that office. 

Tuesday evening, Oct. 6, Mr. Hoyt had charge of the devo- 
tional service at the mass meeting. Oscar F. Benson, chairman 
of the board of trustees of All Souls Church, gave the welcome for 
the local parish, and Martin J. Austin, member of the board of 
‘selectmen, for the community. Homer Chandler Ladd, Barre, 
president of the parent body, responded for the Convention. 
The vocalist was Ernest Eames. There was a symposium on 
“Which Way Vermont,” with six speakers. 

“The Unique Beginnings and the Independent Fellowship,”’ 
was the subject of Dr. Royce S. Pitkin, president of Goddard 
Seminary and Junior College. He told of the struggles of early 
Vermont, which for fourteen years was a republic, with a postal 
system, a money system and other institutions in keeping with 
that independence. Its constitution, adopted in 1777, was the 
first of any state to prohibit slavery and first to provide manhood 
suffrage. 

“Our Rugged Life and the Liberal Arts’ was the subject of 
Vrest Orton, founder and editor of The American Countryman, 
Weston. He said in part: ‘““We have got to move our legislators 
to come out for more and better education. I happen to teach 


in a school where boys are given all the regular academic courses, 
but in addition are taught all the crafts, like printing, wood en- 
graving, pottery making, modeling with clay, working with 
wood, weaving, painting, drawing and all the other arts.” 

“Our Neighborly Interests and Social Vision’? was the sub- 
ject of Hon. W. Arthur Simpson, Lyndonville, head of the State 
Old Age Assistance Department. Many a liberal movement has 
been inaugurated in Vermont or by Vermonters. U.S. Senator 
Justin S. Morrill was an opponent of imperialism. Horace 
Greeley started his newspaper work in Vermont, as did William 
Lloyd Garrison. Leading men have opposed capital punish- 
ment, many worked for woman suffrage, and the Rev. George 
W. Perry pioneered in the boy camp movement. 

“Our Security of Freedom and Our Integrity of Freedom” 
was the subject of Mr. Pennoyer, who was a pinch-hitter for 
Mr. Yoder of Montpelier, who was unable to attend. He quoted 
the historian, Dwight, as saying that Vermont was largely 
settled by Universalists and infidels, the speaker interpreting the 
latter word to mean, at least, independents. There were also 
Unitarians and Hicksite Quakers among the early settlers. The 
first Unitarian and Universalist book, “Treatise on Atonement,”’ 
in America was written and published by Hosea Ballou while he 
was minister at Barnard—unless we recognize the Universalism 
in an earlier work, ‘“‘The Oracle of Reason,” by Ethen Allen, the 
noted leader of the Green Mountain Boys. 

“As a Woman Sees Vermont” was the topic of Mrs. O. H. 
Coolidge, Rutland, Deputy Commissioner of Public Welfare, who 
told of the work for dependent children and the need also to care 
more adequately for the normal child. 

“Judgment and Inspiration from Quebec” was the theme of 
the Rev. Robert Lewis Weis of North Hatley and Huntingville. 
He told how Vermont was once a part of New France or Canada, 
how the eastern townships became settled largely by people from 
New England, especially Vermont, how their problems, struggles 
and ways of thinking and doing were much like those of Ver- 
mont. 

The collection for the Gunn Ministerial Fund was about 
fifty dollars, 

Wednesday morning, the Rev. William J. Metz, Morris- 
ville, had charge of the devotional service. Reports of the sec- 
retary and superintendent dealt with the various larger and 
smaller parishes, indicated that we had about held our own with 
some losses -and some gains, recommended cooperation with 
the Vermont Council of Churches, and other forward looking 
moves. The report of the treasurer, George A. Perry, Spring- 
field, showed current accounts in good condition and the general 
and special funds comparatively so. The occasional sermon on 
“Dwelling in Tents,” by Rev. Skillman E. Myers, Burlington, 
was an appeal for a more practical and progressive interest in re- 
ligious life. 

The Rev. T. W. Horsfield, St. Johnsbury, chairman of the 
Committee on Nominations, reported the following, who were 
elected: President, Dr. Royce S. Pitkin, Barre; vice-president, 
Alfred H. Heininger, Burlington; trustee, Carroll L. Coburn, 
East Montpelier; preacher of occasional sermon, the Rev. D. B. 
F. Hoyt, Brattleboro; place of next Convention, Montpelier; 
Fellowship Committee, Mr. Horsfield, George C. Felch, the 
Rev. E. L. Conklin, Mr. Hoyt, Mr. Pennoyer, William C. Jewett, 
Bellows Falls, Orlando L. Martin, Plainfield. Mr. Weis, chairman 
of Committee on Official Reports, praised the retiring officers, 
all of whom declined further service; commended the secretary- 
superintendent and the treasurer; approved the historical work; 
approved the cooperation with the Vermont Council of Churches, 
on condition that we had no smaller representation on the execu- 
tive board than other denominations. Resolution: thanked the 
local church. 

The Rev. J. Q. Parkhurst led in a service of rededication of 
religious liberals. 

Present were five Convention officers, eleven ministers, 
seven visiting ministers, seventy-one lay delegates and five 
Convention Church representatives. 
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INDIANA STATE CONVENTION 
Pearl M. Mock 


The eighty-ninth annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana began on a rainy Friday, October 9, continued 
on a rainy Saturday and closed on a Sunday of radiant sunshine. 

The attitude of our people and the actual outlook led us to 
hope that we have passed through the gloom and are going 
forward to brighter days and more worth-while achievements. 
The meetings were held in Central Church, Indianapolis. 

Dr. Walter Macpherson, president of the General Convention, 
was present Friday afternoon and evening. The Rev. Martha 
Jones and the Rev. Edward Archer Day of Ohio, and Miss 
Harriet G. Yates of Boston, were present throughout the Con- 
vention. 

The opening devotional service was led by Mrs. Jones and 
was followed by a brief business session. The Rev. Arthur W. 
McDavitt of Muncie preached the occasional sermon, ‘‘The 
Permanence of Universalism,” a timely and powerful sermon. 
The communion service followed, led by Mr. McDavitt, assisted 
by Clare Falls and Theodore F. Senlaegel. 

Brief sessions of the State Sunday School Convention, pre- 
sided over by Arthur Morris, and the Women’s Missionary Asso- 
ciation, presided over by Mrs. Bernice Hoover, were held. 

Supper was served by the ladies of the church. 

Theodore F. Schlaegel presided at the evening session. Mr. 
Day read the scripture and led in prayer. The choir from the 
Oaklandon church assisted with the music, and sang two num- 
bers. The offering for the Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund was 
$8.48. Dr. Macpherson gave a very inspiring and helpful address. 

On Saturday morning the Sunday School Convention held 
its final business session and elected officers. President, Arthur 
Morris, Syracuse; vice-president, Miss Leone Patrick, Oaklan- 
don; secretary, Miss Luana Wilson, Salem church; treasurer, 
Mrs. Ella Crockett, Pleasant Valley church. Miss Yates gave a 
very helpful address, insisting that the major work of the church 
as well as of the church school is the religious education of our 
youth. 

The State Convention convened at 10.45. The credentials 
committee reported six officers, two ministers and thirty lay 
delegates, present. 

The president announced that a new church desired to be 
received into fellowship, and also its minister, the Rev. A. Lynn 
Booth. Mr. and Mrs. Booth were present, and the president 
asked them to come forward and receive the right hand of fel- 
lowship, which they did. This church is a group of liberals at- 
tracted by Mr. Booth’s radio sermons—a lawyer, a doctor, a den- 
tist, and others, most of whom had never affiliated with any 
church, but now become a part of the Universalist Convention of 
Indiana at their own request, and with our joyful acceptance, 
both by vote of the Convention and by vote of the Fellowship 
Committee. To receive a new church of nearly forty members 
and their minister into fellowship, all in a day, is an experience 
our Convention has not enjoyed in recent years. 

The ladies of the church served lunch and this gave oppor- 
tunity for a social hour. 

In the afternoon the Women’s Universalist Missionary As- 
sociation held its closing session, and Mrs. Jones gave an inter- 
esting address, explaining our work in North Carolina. 

At 4 p. m. the State Convention held its last business ses- 
sion. The Resolutions Committee brought in its report, which 
expressed the gratitude of the Convention to the entertaining 
church, the visiting speakers, and the officers, weleomed the new 
church, and instructed the secretary to extend greetings and 
an expression of cheer to Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Rose of Galveston, 
Aunt Lucy Hurst of Waldron and Mrs. Sara Sloan of Fort Wayne. 

Among recommendations adopted was one calling for a con- 
structive program of practical rehabilitation of the Universalist 
movement in Indiana, ‘‘the said program to include cooperative 
attempts by the Board and local constituencies to reopen dor- 
mant churches and to offer helpful action by the Board to local 
organizations in attempts to arrange for ministerial settlement 


or at least occasional ministerial service.” It was also recom- 
mended that each local church send at least one young person 
as a representative to the Mid-West Institute at Turkey Run 
State Park in July of 1937; that the Convention make an ade- 
quate contribution toward sending a delegate to the Leyden In- 
ternational Bureau at Oxford, England, in 1937; that regional 
rallies of instruction, inspiration and fellowship be held through 
the coming year under the stimulation of the State Board, but 
with the actual work done by local committees; that the churches 
secure liberal religious literature from the Universalist General 
Convention, or the American Unitarian Association, or both, 
for distribution in the churches; that Armistice Day be made the 
occasion of stressing the campaign for the People’s Mandate to 
Governments to End War. 

The report of the treasurer, A. J. Barnes, was an enlighten- 
ing and humorous document, accompanied by a printed financial 
report. 

The following officers were elected: President, Theodore F. 
Schlaegel, Indianapolis; vice-president, Arthur Morris, Syracuse; 
secretary, Pearl M. Mock, Indianapolis; treasurer, A. J. Barnes, 
Indianapolis; trustee for three years, Dr. Otto Hamilton, Oak- 
landon; Fellowship Committee, the Rev. Sidney R. Esten, Indian- 
apolis, the Rev. Pearl M. Mock, Indianapolis, the Rev. Arthur W. 
McDavitt, Muncie, Oscar Vogt, Indianapolis, Paul Hamilton, 
Oaklandon. 

The Fellowship Committee granted a letter of license to 
Clare W. Falls. 

Place of meeting and preacher of the occasional sermon were 
left to the decision of the Executive Board. 

On Saturday evening we gathered in the social rooms of the 
church and enjoyed a banquet and songs, followed by a brief ad- 
dress by Miss Yates and the announcements for Sunday. 

Mr. Schlaegel then introduced the Rev. E. J. Unruh, who 
spent several months of the past summer in the Orient studying 
world conditions. His subject was intensely interesting, but 
certainly quite too serious to be enjoyed—‘‘War Clouds in 
Europe.” 

On Sunday morning the church school met at 9.45. At the 
close Miss Yates conducted an installation service for the newly 
elected officers of the local school and visiting officers and teachers. 

The morning worship service was in charge of Mr. Falls. 
The Rev. Edward Archer Day of Kent, Ohio, read the scripture 
and offered the prayer. Mr. Day preached from John 16: 38, 
“Your Right to Happiness.” 

The Convention throughout was one of interest and inspira- 
tion, and we start a new year with more optimism than for many 


years. 
* * * 


MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION 
E. M. Raynale 


The ninety-third annual meeting of the Universalist Conven- 
tion of Michigan (October 4 and 5) was unique in the fact that it 
was held in Ohio, our sister state, and that Toledo was the host 
city, and also the fact that it was the fifth annual joint meeting 
of the Unitarians and Universalists. 

The genuine hospitality, courtesy, cooperation and fine 
spirit of the pastor and members of the First Unitarian Church 
were in evidence at all times. 

The Young People’s Conference, in charge of the Channing 
Club, opened the Convention. The club served a delightful 
lunch to the out of town delegates. 

The service in the evening, conducted by the Rev. Walton EB. 
Cole, pastor of the church, was the formal opening of the Con- 
vention. 

The occasional sermon by the Rev. H. C. Ledyard of Lan- 
sing was the high light of the evening service, his subject being 
“The Challenge of Jesus.” This sermon will appear in the Leader 
at a later date. 

The communion service conducted by Dr. Augustus P. 
Reccord closed the evening service. 

The business session opened Monday morning at 9.30 with 
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the president, EH. L. Freeman, in the chair. After appointment 
of committees and other preliminaries the secretary’s report, 
covering the minutes of the previous meeting and activities of 
the past year, was given. 

In the absence of the treasurer, Mr. Birdsall, the secretary 
read his report, which showed the book value of investments, as 
of October 1, $25,009.07. A unanimous vote of thanks was 
given Mr. Birdsall for his able handling of the financial affairs 
of the Convention, and particularly in the matter of conducting 
the transfer of the Charlotte property. 

The election of officers resulted in the following: President, 
E. L. Freeman, Sturgis; vice-president, the Rev. Thomas M. 
Murray, Concord; secretary, E. M. Raynale, Highland Park; 
treasurer, A. W. Birdsall, Detroit; trustee for three years, Miss 
Lillian Crandall, Grand Rapids; Fellowship Committee, the 
Rev. J. W. Hailwood, Grand Rapids, and Mrs. Dorothy Smith, 
Farmington; historian, W. L. Snyder, Detroit. 

It was extremely unfortunate, however, that our able presi- 
dent, Mr. Freeman, was unable to serve, owing to the pressure 
of other matters. The Executive Board will elect a successor. 

The Fellowship Committee reported that there were four 
applications for fellowship. 

The reports of churches of the state were optimistic, en- 
couraging and interesting, and showed that each parish has its 
minister. 

Among communications was the letter from Dr. Etz, urging 
that our state send representatives to the Leyden International 
Bureau Conference in Oxford, England, in 1937. Dr. Etz’s 
remarks explaining this great movement and urging that we send 
representatives resulted in a favorable vote that we adopt his 
recommendation. The matter, however, will be settled by the 
Executive Board. 

The devotional service conducted by the Rev. Harold P. 
Marley of Ann Arbor, and the addresses of Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
General Superintendent, on “The Outlook for Liberalism in 
America,” and the Rev. Lon Ray Call, secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, on “Our Denominational Policy,’ were 
other interesting and instructive features. 

Other activities, in the busy and interesting sessions, were 
the meetings of the Universalist Missionary Society, the Uni- 
tarian Woman’s Alliance, the Ministers’ Conference, and the 
Religious Education Institute in charge of Miss Frances W. 
Wood, of the Detroit church. 

The outstanding and closing feature of the Convention was 
the Fellowship Dinner in the evening, presided over by Judge J. 
Austin, Jr., of Toledo. A wonderful repast was enjoyed by the 
inner man while wit, wisdom and pathos satisfied the mental. 


* * * 


WOMEN’S MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION OF ILLINOIS 


The Universalist Women’s Missionary Association of Illinois 
held two sessions in conjunction with the State Convention at 
Galesburg on Friday, October 2, and Saturday, October 3. The 
president, Mrs. Faye F. Crandall of Hoopeston, presided at both 
sessions. The secretary’s report was read and approved. In the 
absence of the treasurer, Miss Flickinger, her report was read 
by Mrs. Robert Poor. Attention was called to the fact that $97 
more had been collected in 1936 than in 1935. The total amounts 
given to Japan and to North Carolina were within one dollar of 
each other. The quotas for the Clara Barton Camp far ex- 
ceeded those of the previous year. 

All department chairmen were present and gave their re- 
ports. Mrs. Mulford pleaded for the organization of new Clara 
Barton Guilds. Mrs. Louie Smith reported one new life member, 
Mrs. Estelle B. Davis of Litchfield. Mrs. E. E. Davis, reporting 
for Japan work, and Mrs. W. H. Macpherson for the Southern 
work, were both optimistic. The Convention voted to instruct 
the secretary to write a letter of sympathy and appreciation to 
Mrs. Cary in Japan. Mrs. Mulford read an article from an 
Asheville, N. C., newspaper, telling of a gathering in honor of 
Rev. Hannah Powell. A fine tribute was paid her in words and 


She was given a gold wrist watch. Mrs. Cordell and Miss Burn- 
ham reported on Social Service and Friendly Letters respectively. 
Mrs. Frank D. Adams was asked to report upon a plan she 
had suggested for raising funds for the Clara Barton Camp. 
Mrs. Adams outlined her idea of a Christmas Stocking Pageant 
to-be presented in each local church, using the little red stock- 
ings already put out by the W. N. M. A. One hundred stockings 
were passed out immediately with fifty more asked for. The 
pageant will be printed and a copy sent to each local society. 

Miss Harriet Yates was the speaker at the morning session. 
She told much of the every-day life and living conditions of our 
Southern friends. She feels that with good leadership and greater 
understanding these people could and would contribute toward 
supporting their own church and community centers. 

At 12.30 the annual Friendship Luncheon was served in the 
church parlors. Mrs. Clinton Lee Scott was the speaker. Fo!- 
lowing her address Mrs. Crandall conducted the final business 
session. Report of the Credential Committee by Mrs. George 
Chapman of Galesburg showed sixty-five Illinois women outside 
of Galesburg registered, thirty-five from Galesburg, two visitors 
from Iowa, and one from Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Nellie Kelley of Elgin reported for the Recommenda- 
tions Committee. 

Mrs. Robert Poor, chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
presented the following slate, which was accepted: President, 
Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, Oak Park; vice-president, Mrs. Estelle 
B. Davis, Litchfield; secretary, Mrs. N. C. Newlin, Oak Park; 
treasurer, Miss Florence Flickinger, Oak Park; directors, for two 
years, Mrs. James Quinn, Joliet, and Mrs. Cecil Hunter, Gales- 
burg, for one year, Mrs. A. D. Gates, Sycamore. 


QUOTA CONTRIBUTIONS 
October 1, 1935, to September 30, 1936 


During the fiscal year of the Universalist General Convention 
extending from October 1, 1935, to September 30, 1936, the fol- 
lowing churches made payments on the 8 percent General Con- 
vention quota. The star before the name of the church indicates 
the quota paid in full. Two stars indicate cent a day payments 
only. 

Alabama: *Ariton; 
County; *Florala. 

California: Los Angeles; Oakland; Pasadena; *Riverside; 
Santa Paula. 

Colorado: *Denver. 

_ Connecticut: *Bridgeport; Danbury; Hartford; Meriden; 
New Haven; Norwich; Stafford; *Stamford. 

District of Columbia: Washington. 

Florida: St. Petersburg. 

Georgia: *Atlanta; *Canon; Rockwell Church; *Winder. 

Illinois: *Avon; *Beecher City; Chicago, St. Paul’s; Clinton; 
Galesburg; Hoopeston; Hutsonville; *Joliet; *Litchfield; *Oak 
Park; Peoria; Sycamore; Urbana. 

Indiana: *Manchester; Muncie; *Pleasant Valley; *Saluda. 

Iowa: *Mitchellville; *Mount Pleasant; *Osage; *Waterloo; 
“Webster City. 

Kansas: *Hutchinson; Junction City. 

Kentucky: Beulah; *Burlington; *Consolation; Crofton; 
Fruit Hill; *Hopkinsville. 

Maine: Auburn; Augusta; Biddeford *Bowdoinham; 
“Brownfield; Calais; *Canton; Canton Point; Caribou; Dover- 
Foxcroft; *Exeter; *Freeport; Gardiner; *Greene; *Hallowell; 
“Hope; Machias; *Mattawamkeag; *North Jay; Oakfield; Oak- 
land; Pittsfield; *Round Pond; *Rumford Point; *South Hope; 
*Swanville; Westbrook; *West Paris; *West Sumner. 

Massachusetts: Abington; Adams, North; Arlington; Attle- 
boro, *Murray; Attleboro, North; Beverly; Boston, Charles- 
town; Boston, *Grove Hall; Braintree; Brockton; Brookline; 
Cambridge, First; *Chatham; Chelsea; Dana, *North; Essex; 
“Everett; Fitchburg; Gloucester, Annisquam; *Hardwick; 
Haverhill; Haverhill, *West; Lawrence; Leominster; Lowell, 


*Brewton; *Camp Hill; *Conecuh 
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First; Lowell, Grace; Lynn; Malden; *Marblehead; Marlboro; 
Medford, First; Melrose; Methuen; Monson; Orange; *Orleans; 
Peabody; *Pigeon Cove; Provincetown; *Quincy; Rockport; 
*Salem; Shirley; Somerville, First; Somerville, West; Springfield, 
Second; Springfield, *Unity; Taunton; Westminster; Weymouth, 
North; Worcester, First. 

Michigan: Concord; *Detroit; *East Liberty; *Farmington; 
*Grand Rapids; Lansing. 

Minnesota: *Anoka; Minneapolis, Redeemer; Minneapolis, 
*Tuttle; *Owatonna; *Rochester. i 

New Hampshire: *Alstead and Langdon; Claremont; Con- 
cord; Dover; *East Jaffrey; *Gorham; *Kensington; Kingston; 
*Lempster; *Nashua; *Newfields; *Nottingham; Portsmouth; 
*West Chesterfield; *Westmoreland; Woodsville. 

New York: *Albion; Auburn; Binghamton; *Bridgewater; 
*Bristol; Brooklyn, All Souls; Brooklyn, *Good Tidings; Buffalo; 
*Canandaigua; Canton; *Carthage; *Cedarville; Cortland; 
*Dolgeville; *Fair Haven; Floral Park; *Friendship; Herkimer; 
*Hubbardsville; *Lockport; *Madison; Middleport; Middleville; 
*Morris; *Mount Vernon; New York, Divine Paternity; **Nun- 
da; Oneonta; Perry; Portageville; *Rochester; *Salisbury Cen- 
ter; *Schuyler Lake; **Syracuse; *Upper Lisle; Utica; Water- 
town; *Winthrop. 

North Carolina: State Convention. 

Ohio: Akron; *Belleville; Blanchester; *Bryan; Cincinnati; 
Cleveland; Eldorado; *Frost; *Huntington; “*Jersey; Kent; 
*Miami City; *Milford; *Mt. Carmel; *Mt.Gilead; *New Madi- 
son; North Olmsted; *Olive Branch; *Rockland; *Sharon 
Center; **Springboro; Springfield. 

Pennsvylania: *Athens; Brooklyn; *Girard; Linesville; 
*Nicholson; Philadelphia, *Messiah; Philadelphia, Restoration; 
**Reading; Scranton; *Sheshequin; *Smithton; *Standing 
Stone; Towanda; *Wellsburg. 

Rhode Island: *Harrisville; Pawtucket; Providence, First; 
Providence, Mediator; Valley Falis; *Woonsocket. 

Vermont: Barre; *Bellows Falls; *Brattleboro; *Cavendish; 
Derby Line; *Hartland Three Corners; *Ludlow; *Lyndonville; 
*Morrisville; **St. Johnsbury; Springfield; *Strafford, South; 
*Williamsville; *Wilmington. 

West Virginia: *Fork Ridge. 

Wisconsin: *Augusta; Monroe; Racine; Wausau. 

Canaca: Blenheim; Olinda. 


* * * 


SUNDERLAND AND A BEGINNER 


Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland, who has recently passed away at 
ninety-four, continuing in active mind and labor, almost to the 
very end, was an outstanding figure in international religious 
liberalism. He was a Unitarian, but no denomination could com- 
pletely claim or contain him. The Christian Leader, in an editorial 
in common tribute to Dr. James L. Barton and Dr. Sunderland, 
makes this striking comparison: 


Barton was a Congregationalist, Sunderland 
was a Unitarian. Both were free spirits. Both made the 
entire family of free churches proud of them. 

Dr. Barton always was in the church or charity 
machine, attending committee meetings or traveling 
in the interest of the work. Dr. Sunderland always was 
outside the machine and sometimes was fighting the 
machine. Barton oiled and steered the machine. Sunder- 
land scrutinized its output. They were different, but 
each served truth. Barton never made an enemy. 
Sunderland was always making them. 


The editor of Advance knew Dr. Sunderland and had friendly 
contacts with him when they were both pastors in Toronto during 
the early years of the present century. Dr. Sunderland, as a 
Unitarian minister, was excluded from the Ministerial Association 
and was virtually ostracized from the religious life of the city. 
There was something slightly grotesque in the spectacle of a 
young cub in his first pastorate, in an east-end church composed 


entirely of working people, seeking out for fellowship and friendly 
contact a minister who was already a distinguished veteran, 
serving a cultured, if limited, congregation in a church on what 
was then the city’s outstanding residential street. Dr. Sunderland 
was evidently both surprised and gratified, when the young 
minister called upon him, and friendly contacts and exchanges 
were begun, which continued throughout the Toronto pastorates 
and have been renewed at long range in later years. 

An incident in Dr. Sunderland’s Toronto pastorate is worth 
recording. When the Torrey-Alexander Mission was being con- 
ducted in Toronto, Dr. Torrey followed his usual methods of 
attacking those who did not share his Fundamentalist views. 
Dr. Sunderland, who asserted his prior purpose to refrain from 
criticism, replied in a series of aggressive sermons which were 
widely advertised and published. They attracted the attention 
of many who were repelled by Dr. Torrey’s ideas and methods, 
who had probably never heard of Unitarianism before. The result 
was that the Unitarian church had, proportionately, a larger 
in-gathering as the result of the Mission than any evangelical 
church, doubling its membership at that time. Dr. Sunderland, 
despite his greatness, personified the weakness and limitations, 
as well as the strength, of the liberalism of the generations that 
his life spanned. He was a controversialist who saw truth in 
sharply defined categories, and his liberalism was partisan rather 
than eclectic. He was essentially tolerant, as are all good men 
even in their own intensity of conviction, but he lacked that 
sympathy and understanding which enable some men to appre- 
ciate more fully the depth of truth and the vitality of religious 
experience that are associated with creeds and systems that they 
cannot themselves accept. Possibly Dr. Sunderland’s greatest 
monument is in his books on the Bible, notably “‘The Origin and 
Growth of the Bible,’? which were a contribution to the whole 
church and represented the larger aspect of his scholarship, life, 
and outlook. 

Though British born, Dr. Sunderland was an intense critic 
of British rule in India, where he spent some years. The Christian 
Leader says that he was “‘furiously unfair.” At least it may be 
said that he did not show any particular regard for what was to be 
said on the other side, though the British government did not 
commend its case by banning his writings on India from that 


country.— Advance. 
Peer et 


DEBTOR TO THE JEWS 


Happy New Year! Came at sundown Wednesday, Sept. 16, 
another Rosh Hashanah, ushering in 5697 in the Jewish calendar 

So unhappy was 5696 for Jews in many parts of the world 
that one Jewish periodical, breaking a habit of decades, refrains 
from printing a review of the passing year. 

Christians and others are again in debt to the Jew, as they 
observe how he bears suffering. For a thousand years and until 
a century ago, those of this race and religion did not have the 
normal chance in citizenship, occupation, or living quarters. 

But passing by the tribute of an Alabama Christian minister, 
the Rev. D. W. Haskew, D. D., “this race stands first in the list 
of doing things worth while for the world—in sanitation, moral 
code, civil code, educational system, the writing of history,” 
what of the modern Jew? Is America still in his debt? 

If we judge both Christians and Jews by the best contribu- 
tions of each, we must surely recognize the diverse and typically 
Jewish service, in music, literature, business, medicine, of: 

Six winners of the Nobel Prize in medicine: Barany, Ehrlich, 
Carrel, Meyerhof, Landsteiner, Warburg. 

Gerard Swope, David Sarnoff, Edna Ferber, Clifford Odets 
Cantor and Wynn and the Marx brothers, Clyde Beatty, Walter 
Lippmann, David Lawrence, Simon Flexner, Albert Einstein 
(one of six Jewish winners of the Nobel prize in physics). 

Add Franz Boas, anthropologist; Henri Bergson, French 
philosopher; Albert A. Knopf, Horace Liveright, and the Bren- 
tanos, publishers; Kreisler, Elman, Zimbalist, Heifetz, violinists: 
Romberg, Kern, Berlin, Gershwin, Rapee, Damrosch Giene 
berg!—Bert Davis in “Religion on the March.” 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


OPEN UP THE CHURCHES 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Many letters have come to me from ministers regarding my 
recent “Messages” relative to the need of more church services 
and shorter ones. These letters show that the space did not per- 
mit a full explanation of what laymen have in mind. 

In appealing for “five services each Sunday,” laymen do 

not ask for a return to old conditions. The Sunday evening ser- 
vice, as it then existed, was given up largely at the request of 
laymen, not ministers. But the old program then was based 
upon the idea that the same people would go to all the Sunday 
services. This petered out. 
; Laymen helieve there now is an opportunity to open the 
churches all day again; but with the idea that the same person need 
attend only one service. Each person, however, would have his 
choice—there is communion, worship, instruction, music or dis- 
cussion. I am sure such a plan would raise the total of those 
“going to church” on Sunday. This is a goal for which we should 
all aim. 

Ministers should not be troubled about numbers at any one 
service. Probably three of the services should be held in the 
church parlor. Never mind if only five—or even one—attend 
some of these services. Often a bank or store will have no cus- 
tomers for some period each day; but this is no reason for them 
to close. They keep open just the same. 

Laymen believe that no sermon should exceed twenty min- 
utes; but that a minister can repeat the same sermon two or 
three times each Sunday. As to music, only a leader is needed. 
Most laymen prefer “‘congregational singing’ to paid quartets. 
However, if a choir is desired for the regular preaching service, 
this can continue as is. The only change contemplated in this 
regular preaching service is to cut it down to one hour. 

Laymen want to see the church property used more. They 
want to have a choice of services to attend and not all be forced 
to take the same ‘‘medicine” at the same hour. They want a 
choice of hours, from 8 a. m. to 8 p.m. Of course, this would 
make more work for some ministers; but this would not be more 
than their fathers and grandfathers carried when they were 
preachers. I am sure that such a program would increase in- 
terest in your church. Why not try it? 

Roger W. Babson, Moderator, 
National Council of Congregational and Christian Churches. 


* * 


MISS BISSELL ON COMMUNISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: . 

The journals of the more thoughtful type, like The Christian 
Leader, are all telling us how much good was done the Communist 
cause by the jailing of Earl Browder in Terre Haute—that it is 
worth a hundred thousand votes to the Communist Party, and 
has awakened people who were indifferent to that great cause 
before. 

We are always being told how much better England manages 
these things by letting everybody and anybody speak about 
anything and everything, and paying no attention to them. 
There is the old story of the English bobby who, when the crowd 
of listeners in Hyde Park was obstructing traffic too much, 
said, “Everybody who wants to burn down Buckingham Palace 
come this side; the rest of you go the other side.” 

But is it not true that many people will be awakened to the 
fact that the mayor of an important city thought the Com- 
munist danger of sufficient importance to jail its exponent? 
And are not many people being awakened to think a little about 
this Communist business? It seems to me that the time has 
gone by in which to pussy-foot about Communism, and I am sur- 
prised that America is so slow to waken to the very real danger. 
Business men particularly, whom Communism would ruin, are 
only just awakening to the danger, and are getting together to see 
what can be done; and yet with the situation in Europe before 


their eyes—before all our eyes—how can we be so blind? This 
government will not help us any to rid ourselves of the Com- 
munist instigators. We must help ourselves. In California 
especially, where, thanks to Upton Sinclair and other reasons, 
we are becoming known as a happy hunting ground for Com- 
munists, we are taking grave chances by our indifference to 
danger. 
Eleanor Bissell. 
Pasadena, Calif. 


This correspondent obviously is highly sensitive to the 
danger of Communism. Her naive description of the Terre 
Haute outrage indicates that she is indifferent to violation of 
fundamental American rights. She sees that this mayor was 
sufficiently alive to the danger of Communism to jail its ex- 
ponent. That to her is the whole story. We are inclined to think 
that the danger of Communism is exaggerated, but, admitting 
that it is not exaggerated, we affirm that action like that taken 
in Terre Haute, and approval of that action, are like throwing 
gasoline on a fire to put it out. 

And Sinclair Lewis, who wrote ‘“‘It Can’t Happen Here,” 
would pounce on our correspondent’s statement: ‘This govern- 
ment will not help us to rid ourselves of Communist instigators. 
We must help ourselves.” 

A high-minded, generous lady, this correspondent—liked 
by Universalists all over the country. We wish we felt free to 
suppress this letter, which does not do her justice. It is not 
exactly broad-minded or generous. 

The Editor. 


* * 


A MASSACHUSETTS TEMPERANCE MATTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am giad you saw fit to print the local option questions 
which are to appear on the ballot of every Massachusetts voter 
November 3. In pre-prohibition days the local option vote 
was taken at the time of town and city elections. The repeal 
statute provided that the vote be taken biennially at the state 
election. 

In 1934 Massachusetts citizens could choose between allow- 
ing the sale of all alcoholic beverages, or only beer and wine. 
This year the question of allowing sale of all alcoholic beverages 
in ‘package stores’? was added. Because there are five possible 
outcomes of yes and no votes on the three questions, the ballot 
will contain an explanation as to the effect in each case. All 
voters disgusted with the liquor traffic and its shameful exploita- 
tion of human weaknesses will vote “no”? on every question. 
Every citizen should vote on these liquor questions... Twenty 
percent of the Massachusetts voters ignored the local option 
referenda in 1934. As only 53 percent of the electorate voted 
“wet” it is readily seen that the indifference of 20 percent tended 
to affect the result in many different communities. In the city 
of Everett, for instance, license for all liquor won by 327 votes; 
but 2,079 voters left the local option question blank. 

Perusal of the liquor trade journals shows that this business 
views with alarm the continued increase in no-license territory 
where local option prevails. This can be none too pleasing to 
the whiskey distillers, who are storing away in bonded ware- 
houses. huge quantities of their potent beverage. 

In proclaiming repeal of the Highteenth Amendment De- 
cember 5, 1983, President Roosevelt said: “....I1 ask es- 
pecially that no state shall by law or otherwise authorize the re- 
turn of the saloon either in its old form or in some modern guise. 
The policy of the Government will be to see to it that the social 
and political evils that have existed in the pre-prohibition era 
shall not be revived nor permitted again to exist.” 

Local option gives each.voter a chan e to record his judg- 
ment on the results of Repeal. 

Robert F. Needham. 

Arlington, Mass. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


AROUND THE CALENDAR IN JAPAN 


January: The month of the pine. On the 
first day of January every child celebrates 
his birthday, no matter when he was 
born. On that day everyone puts on new 
clothes and eats a certain kind of food, 
which is made of rice cakes and vegetables 
boiled together. Everywhere children are 
seen playing the game called battledore 
and shuttlecock. 

February: The month of the plum blos- 
som. In February comes the great cold. 
In the daytime the walls of the houses are 
only of paper, as the wooden outside walls 
are rolled back to let in the light. So 
houses are very cold. To keep warm 
everyone wears many kimonos, one on top 
of the other. Boys do not wear so many 
as girls, for they want to grow strong and 
able to bear hardship, like the plum blos- 
soms budding in the snow. There is no 


holiday this month, but the children en- ° 


joy listening to stories told by Grand- 
mother or Grandfather as they sit about 
the charcoal fire, which is in a deep dish 
on the floor. 

March: The month of the peach blos- 
som. After the cold of February is over 
the bright pink peach blossoms come. 
This is the girls’ month. The third day is 
the dolls’ festival. Several shelves are put 
up in the girls’ room, and covered with 
red cloth. On these shelves are put many, 
many dolls, two of which are dressed like 
the Emperor and Empress. 

April: In April come the beautiful 
cherry blossoms, and children blossom in 
their new clothes, as we do at Easter time. 
On one day of this month fathers take a 
holiday, and members of the family put 
on their new clothes, take their lunch and 
spend a whole day in a cherry grove, where 
they may enjoy the beauty of the trees. 

May: May is the month of the wistaria 
and azaleas. People visit each other’s 
gardens, sipping tea while they enjoy the 
beautiful flowers. This is the boys’ month. 
The shelves are brought out once more, but 
this time they are covered with images of 
heroes. Bamboo poles are set up in the 
garden and banners shaped like big fish are 
flown from the top of them, one for each 
boy in the house. These fish are called 
carp, a very strong fish, and boys try to 
grow like them. 

June: During June the iris blooms and 
the rainy season begins. There are no side- 
walks in many towns, so the people must 
wear shoes set up on little stilts to keep 
their feet out of the mud. When they go 
into a house they leave their shoes outside. 
Their umbrellas are of oiled paper. When 
the rain stops the children like to hunt for 
fire-flies in the bamboo groves. 

July: July is the month of ‘morning- 
glories. It is very hot, but school keeps to 
the very last day. In July comes the feast 


of the lanterns, when the Japanese people 
think that the spirits of the dead come 
back to visit their homes. All the graves 
are cleaned and decorated as on our Me- 
morial Day, and on each is hung a lighted 
lantern to light the spirit home. Later, 
pretty paper boats, each with a little 
light inside, are launched on the river. 
These are supposed to take the spirits back 
to spirit-land, but they look like fairy 
boats to the children. 

August: In August the lotus blooms. 
It is very hot. The children have much 
time to play. Many little girls have babies 
strapped to their backs, but they play 
just the same, and the babies seem to 
like it. Japanese girls play many games 
like ours, including hop-scotch. 

September: September is the month of 
the grasses. School begins again. 

October: In October the maple leaves 
turn beautiful colors. Then comes house- 
cleaning day. A policeman comes to each 
house, and if it is clean he pastes a certif- 
icate on the gate. The Emperor’s birth- 
day comes in October. Every school has 
its celebration, when they sing their na- 
tional anthem and bow to the Emperor’s 
pictures. 

November: In November come the chry- 
santhemums and the Japanese Thanks- 
giving Day. On that day the Emperor 
eats the first new rice—and then everyone 
cooks some and eats it, too. It is the time 
of feasting and thanksgiving, something 
like our Thanksgiving day. 

December: The flower for December is 
the camellia. There is no holiday. Boys 
and girls from America would like Japan 
and all her gay holidays, but they would 
not be happy to give up Christmas. The 
reason they have no Christmas in Japan, 
except in a few homes, is because com- 
paratively few people there know about 
Jesus and his birthday. 

(Adapted from “Leaves from a Japanese 
Calendar.’’) 


ee 


EDUCATION FOR FAMILY LIVING 
TODAY 


Under this title the National Council of 
Parent Education will hold its fifth bien- 
nial conference in Chicago Nov. 11-14. 
We heartily commend the program to our 
church workers in the Middle West, and 
hope that some will be able to attend a 
few at least of the sessions. 

In addition to general gatherings with 
addresses by outstanding leaders in the 
field, tnere will be section meetings on the 
education of youth for home and family 
life, on parent education, and on marriage 
and family counseling. Luncheon forums 
on such special fields and techniques as 
rural family education, the relation of 
housing to family living, ete., and informal 
fireside discussions with conference leaders 


and speakers, are additional attractions. 
Meetings will be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. For programs 
and further information write to the Na- 
tional Council of Parent Education, 60 
E. 42d St., New York City. 


* * 


SONG BOOKS WANTED 


Is some school that has recently pur- 
chased new hymnals to take the place of 
“Songs of Work and Worship” willing to - 
send 15 or 20 of the latter to a school that 
needs some additional copies? Please com- 
municate with the G. S. S. A. for further 
information, address, etc. Cooperatign 
in this matter will mean much to a group 
that is growing, but has little income with 
which to buy needed materials. 


* * 


BOSTON SCHOOL CHANGES LO- 
CATION 


From Mt. Vernon Street on Beacon 
Hill to the Back Bay District of Boston 
the School of Religious and Social Work 
of Boston University moved this fall. A 
large building on the corner of Blagden 
and Exeter Streets, formerly occupied by 
the Boston Athletic Association, has been 
purchased by the University and converted 
into headquarters—ofifices, classrooms, etc., 
for the Graduate School, College of Music, 
School of Education and School of Re- 
ligious and Social Work. The latter is lo- 
cated principally on the fifth floor. 

Thursday evening, Oct. 22, there was an 
informal reception and inspection of the 
new quarters. Dean and Mrs. Henry H. 
Meyer, together with Mr. Courtenay 
Guild, a trustee of Boston University, and 
others associated with the school, received 
the guests. Students acted as ushers, 
taking groups about the building, explain- 
ing its uses, ete. Dr. Marshall, dean of the 
College of Music, gave a brief organ recital 
in the attractive assembly hall and three 
students of the school contributed to the 
musical program. Ernest W. Kuebler, 
secretary of the Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian 
Association and president of the Alumni 
Association of the school, spoke briefly, 
congratulating the dean and faculty on 
the present aims of the school and the 
comfortable and delightful surroundings 
in which its work could be carried forward. 


k * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


From the Federated Church in Hard- 
wick, Mass., of which Rev. Harold I. 
Merrill is pastor, the superintendent, Mrs. 
Frank D. Clarke, reports that all of their 
teachers are attending the Teacher Train- 
ing Class maintained by the Greenwich 
Church Foundation with which this church 
is associated. A fine record! 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE ANNIVER- 
SARY AT NORTH OXFORD 
Flint M. Bissell 

The Executive Secretary of the W. N. 
M. A. has drafted me to write up the re- 
cent “big day” at the Clara Barton Birth- 
place, Oct. 12, because she ‘“‘wants to see 
how the day impressed a first visitor.” 
“Not a detailed report, but your impres- 
sion of the thing as a whole.” When Alice 
Enbom Taylor smiles at you and says, 
“Thank you so much for doing it for me,” 
you just naturally do it, so, not as being 
worthy, but as one under authority, I take 
my pen in hand. 

My first impression is that the occasion 
and the reasons for there being such an 
occasion ought to be written up and writ- 
ten down into the consciousness of all and 
sundry—particularly of all Universalists— 
for to one first visitor anyway the day was 
not only an occasion, but a revelation. I 
knew Clara Barton was born at North Ox- 
ford, that she was a Universalist, that she 
founded the American Red Cross. I knew 
her birthplace had been acquired by our 
Universalist women and maintained as a 
memorial and shrine; I knew something 
of the work being done there for diabetic 
children; and I knew that those closest 
to the project were enthusiastic in their be- 
lief in it. But to go there and see the place, 
see the cabins where the girls live, the barn 
where they have their entertainments and 
play in inclement weather, and the screened 
off corner of the barn where they eat, 
and the kitchen where their meals are pre- 
pared, and the breezy (and it was breezy 
that Columbus Day, and the breeze not 
balmy) playground, and the laboratory 
and the rest of what is really a master- 
piece of ingenious and economical ef- 
ficiency—to see it all was to give reality to 
what had been merely a tale that is told. 
And to me, the motion pictures taken and 
shown by Mr. Hallam of Rhode Island 
were especially revealing, making us see, 
as they did, the camp in action. There 
was something about those movies, the 
girls at play and at rest, at table and at 
bedtime staging a pillow fight, in the beach 
wagon going for a swim, on the grassy 
knoll at their games, doing their daily 
dozen under the tutelage of their leaders, 
dancing about the flag-pole—there was 
about it all an impression of prevailing 
joyousness. } 

Then the day itself and the particular 
observance left impressions, the first and 
most unescapable of which was that fall 
had come. The gorgeous foliage and the 
bright sunshine which followed the threat- 
ening squalliness of the early hours did their 
best to make us feel warm, but the most 
optimistic had to admit that it was a bleak 
day, and when we gathered for the exer- 
cises we knew the exact meaning of the 


familiar phrase, “fas cold as a barn.” In 
summer that spacious, high-posted, airy 
barn must be a delightful refuge from sun 
and heat, but as a place of meeting on a 
cold, windy fall day, it leaves something 
to be desired. And the thing to be desired 
was precisely what the committee had 
prepared for us, for the program was so 
good that, once under way, we forgot we 
were cold. We wore our coats, we envied 
those who had furs, we turned up our 
collars against the wind which whistled 
through the cracks, and then got so in- 
terested in what we were hearing that we 
lost interest in how we felt. The long row 
of speakers on the platform looked rather 
dismaying, but at the end we were glad 
they were all there. For old Boreas was 
the only long-winded one. All who spoke 
spoke so well, so much to the point, and 
with such commendable brevity, that what 
might have been a long-drawn-out agony 
of slow congealment was in fact a heart- 
warming delight. 

Following the invocation by Dr. Isaac 
V. Lobdell, the presiding officer, Mrs. 
Lester W. Nerney of Attleboro, intro- 
duced the speakers. She didn’t, as pre- 
siding officers sometimes have a way of 
doing, try to make all their speeches for 
them. Miss Gertrude M. Whipple, chair- 
man of the Clara Barton Birthplace Com- 
mittee, gave a cordial word of greeting. 

_Mrs. Poole struck a wholesome note 
with her plea that we should be the kind 
of Universalists and the kind of Americans 
that Clara Barton was. Mrs. Walker was 
her always charming self in applauding 
the contribution to the work of the W. N. 
M. A. while emphasizing the fact that 
eredit for the enterprise is due distinctly 
to the Clara Barton Birthplace Commit- 
tee. Colonel J. J. Staley, from National 
Headquarters of the American Red Cross, 
brought statistics of Red Cross activities 
which made vivid the size to which Clara 
Barton’s child has grown. Mrs, Marietta 
B. Wilkins was both informative and in- 
teresting in her review of the history of 
the birthplace project and its rededication 
to the cause of health and happiness. 
Dr. William Wallace Rose was his usual 
masterly self, witty, eloquent and con- 
vincing in his use of Clara Barton as a text 
for a great sermon on what we might do 
with our powers and make of our lives. 
I lay a wreath of appreciation also at the 
feet of Miss Norma Jean Erdman, who de- 
lighted us with her beautifully rendered 
songs. Then Dr. Tomlinson pronounced 
the benediction; we ate our lunches, with 
hot coffee from the camp kitchen; those 
who cared to explored the house. 

But the outstanding impression is not 
of the place or the day, but of the worth- 
whileness of the enterprise. Here is ap- 
plied Christianity we can all believe in, 


and be proud to have a part in. And we 
have a right to take pride in the fact that 
this particular kind of philanthropy was 
inaugurated and is being carried on by 
Universalists as an exemplification of Uni- 
versalism. 

And one of us, at least, is humbly glad 
to be even distantly ‘‘related” to Alice En- 
bom Taylor, Clara Adams and the others 
whose vision, optimism, courage, generos- 
ity, and tireless devotion are making it 
all possible. 

A final impression was of surprise to 
find so many people so much interested. 
Two hundred, I should say, were there, 
and for practically all it meant a long 
journey. I am sure everyone was glad he 
went, and that everyone went home newly 
thankful for Clara Barton and for the 
heirs of her spirit. 


Our Young People 


CHRISTMAS DRAMAS 


We have received several requests for 
plays and pageants suitable for Christmas. 
Below are a few suggestions. A booklet 
containing more will be sent on request: 


A Christmas Miracle Play. Doris Grun- 
dry. Eleven characters; 30 minutes. 
The nativity story as it was done in 
medieval times by the guilds. Costumes 
very simple. Women’s Press. 25 cents. 

The Littlest Shepherd. Florence Ryerson 
and Colin Clements. One act. nine 
men, one woman, a hoy of ten, one little 
girl. 30 minutes. Story of littlest shep- 
herd who stayed behind to guard the 
sheep while others went to follow the 
star. Royalty $5.00. Samuel French. 
30 cents. 

The Shepherd Who Stayed Behind. Grace 
McGavran. Seven men, two women, 
one boy. 40 minutes. The story of the 
sacrifice of one shepherd who stayed 
behind to guard the sheep and denied 
himself the joy of worshiping at the 


manger. To him, however, comes 
greater joy. Royalty, $5.00. Baker, 
35 cents. 


Peace I Give Unto You. Dorothy Clarke 
Wilson. Three men, one woman. 
Peace play suitable for Christmas. 
Baker, 35 cents. 

Sign Unto You. Leah Lee Latham. Two 
men, three women, one boy. A story 
picturing a New York family on Christ- 
mas eve. How selfishness is changed to 
real Christmas joy through the devotion 
of a son’s life to ministry in the slums. 
Dramatic Publishing Company. 

The Blessed Vagrants. Raymond F. Bos- 
worth. Four men, one woman. The 
scene is laid in a police precinct station 
on Christmas eve. A touching and 
dramatic story of the response of a hu- 
man heart to the spirit of Christmas. 
In the collection of plays, ‘‘Plays to 
Live By’’—Erhensperger. Abingdon 
Press. 35 cents. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


Ministerial Relief Fund 


By vote of the Con- 
vention, the annual 
gifts to this fund are 
asked for on All Souls 
Sunday. This year 
that Sunday comes on 
Nov. 1. Notices in 
regard to this yearly 
offering have gone to 
every church in the 
state. Of course, if this date is incon- 
venient for any church, a later date may 
be used. Ag was stated in the word that 
went to the ministers, the more generous 
the offerings the larger the good the fund 
may do. An even more important phase, 
however, is that the fund receive some- 
thing, however small, from each church. 
Not many years ago this fund stood at 
$20,000. Now it is above $40,000, and it 
should be steadily lifted to $100,000. 
From the income of the fund the Conven- 
tion gives this year to the General Con- 
vention $1,500, to be applied to the pen- 
sions of eligible ministers in Massachusetts. 

There are nineteen ministers in Massa- 
chusetts who receive from the General 
Convention as pensions the sum of $2,375. 
The payment of $1,500 a year from our 
relief fund leaves $875 for the General 
Convention to pay. How fine 1t would be 
if the State Convention fund could be 
built up to the point where it could pay 
through the General Convention the entire 
amount required. The pension offered is 
modest enough. It is greatly below that 
paid by other denominations. The Unitarian 
pension is now, in the years of the de- 
pression, $500, or four times the amount 
we pay. Formerly it was $700. 

If we had something more nearly ade- 
quate in the way of a pension, some of 
the men now toiling could step aside and 
give the work to younger men. This 
would not only help the older men, but 
would greatly improve the opportunities 
for younger men. The real benefits of the 
relief fund, and of the pension plan of the 
General Convention, are coming to the 
younger men much more than to theelderly 
leaders, and it is encouraging to see these 
whose big years are still ahead ardent in 
their efforts to enlarge the relief fund. 

We should always bear in mind, too, 
that while the State Convention gives 
$1,500 in pensions, it uses the other in- 
come from the fund for cases of immediate 
need in the way of relief gifts. Such gifts 
are not large. They cannot be. But $25 
or $50 at certain times of distress, sickness, 
or death may mean much. The Conven- 
tion officials expect every church in the 
commonwealth and every minister to con- 
sider seriously the importance of this 
Christian service, and to see that it is 
greatly enlarged in the years to come. 


Convention Reports 


The annual printed reports of the Con- 
vention have now been sent out. The re- 
ports are a bit belated, due to the pres- 
sure of business with our printer. We 
are rather proud of the report this year, 
particularly those parts which disclose 
the condition of Convention finances and 
the faithful work and management of the 
Executive Committee. Anyone who has 
had an intimate experience with the 
handling of funds and physical properties 
in the past four years knows what has 
happened to the properties and funds of 
churches and other institutions. We hope 
our people will study this phase of the 
report. Consider carefully Mr. Bicknell’s 
treasurer’s report. Know, too, that 
closely associated with him in conference 
and counsel are the three members of the 
finance committee, J. Theodore Whitney, 
president of the Convention, Ernest W. 
Davis of Arlington and George A. Upton 
of Salem. In a later letter we shall take 
up the matter of quotas, and the recom- 
mendations of the Convention as to cer- 
tain plans and projects of the Executive 
Committee. 

Speaking of quotas, here is a rather sur- 
prising and cheering experience which 
came to us recently. The North Adams 
church sent in a check for $50, with the 
instruction that it be applied on last 
year’s quota. The quota as assessed was 
$76. The church did not feel that it could 
make an appropriation for the adminis- 
trative and missionary work of the church 
at large in the state. There was chosen to 
the Executive Committee of the Conven- 
tion, at the annual meetings in May in 
Foxboro, a man who is one of the most 
loyal members of the society in North 
Adams. This man is George Bedford. 
We do not know of any connection be- 
tween this event and what the North 
Adams church has done, but, for some 
reason, this past summer there has been a 
considerable amount of improvement 
made upon the church building at North 
Adams. The minister began his new 
season’s work in an edifice repaired and 
beautified, and in addition the Convention 
receives $50 towards its state work. The 
thanks of us all go back to the ever loyal 
North Adams group. 


What Death Has Done 


Back in the first week of September the 
Leader carried the news of the death, on 
Thursday, Aug. 27, of Rev. Francis W. 
Sprague. For several years arthritis had 
kept Mr. Sprague closely confined to his 
home at 62 Dunster Road, Jamaica Plain. 
His courage and his happy spirit were 
shown in his jocular remark that he had 
turned from the use of one cane to two 
canes, and that before a great while he 


would go on to the use of crutches, but he 
intended to go on just the same. Mr. 
Sprague, a native of Philadelphia, was 
graduated from the Divinity School in 
Tufts College in the class of 1879. He was 
one of Rev. T. J. Sawyer’s “‘boys.”” With 
him in that class were three equally well- 
known men, R. Perry Bush, Albert Ham- 
matt, and R.S. Kellerman. His pastorates 
were in North Adams and Peabody, 
Mass., Brattleboro, Vt., Jamaica Plain 
and Hast Boston, Mass. At the last place 
his pastorate in the church on White 
Street covered seventeen years. He was 
for a long period the secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Convention, as well as of the 
Universalist Publishing House. 

Very soon after becoming secretary of 
the Convention, in 1922, the writer was 
cordially greeted and welcomed by Mr. 
Sprague. The information received from 
him in regard to churches, persons, and 
policies was of great service, and will never 
be forgotten. 

The funeral services for Mr. Sprague 
were held on Aug. 29 in the Crematory 
Chapel in Forest Hills Cemetery. Rev. 
Merrill C. Ward, a close and long-time 
friend, offered a fine and fitting tribute. 
Eliot Lodge of Masons, Jamaica Plain, of 
which Mr. Sprague was a member and 
chaplain, conducted their ritualistic, me- 
morial service. Returning from a week’s 
vacation, the present secretary of the Con- 
vention reached the chapel in season to 
have a part in the service. 

Two members of our Doolittle Home 
family have recently died. Miss Elizabeth 
Hammond and Mr. Frank W. Alexander. 
Here were two choice souls. Miss Ham- 
mond possessed an abundance of native 
culture and charm, and to the very end of 
the journey never lost her hold upon the 
qualities which make for the richness of 
life. Mr. Alexander, like Miss Hammond, 
was a native of Maine. He was a graduate 
of Bowdoin College, and for many years a 
teacher and superintendent of schools. 
Both of these gracious personalities repre- 
sented New England’s finest character and 
were living testimonials of the influence 
and power of our Universalist faith. 

Four ministers had part in the funeral 
services for Miss Hammond, Rev. William 
Couden, Dr. I. V. Lobdell, Rev. Gilbert 
A. Potter, and Dr. Coons. The last ser- 
vices for Mr. Alexander were held on 
Tuesday, Oct. 20, with Dr. Lobdell, 
president of the Doolittle Home Associa- 
tion, and Mr. Potter, minister of the Fox- 
boro church, officiating. 


Anniversaries 


The Essex church celebrated its cen- 
tennial on Oct. 16, 17, and 18. The pastor 
of the church, Rev. Howard Gilman, will 
furnish the Leader with the full story. 

The Church of Our Saviour, Waltham, 
Rev. Edgar R. Walker, the minister, is 
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observing its centenary Oct. 25 to Nov. 1. 
Dr. van Schaick gave an address on Sun- 
day evening, Oct. 25. Thursday, Oct. 29, 
is the date of the centennial dinner and 
historical pageant. 

The trustees of the Weymouth Landing 
church have just set next May as the 
month for their centennial. 


Personal Mention 


The Leader has just reported the fortieth 
anniversary of the wedding of Dr. and 
Mrs. F. W. Merrick on Sunday, Oct. 
11, but the paper did not tell that, after a 
service at the Roxbury church that day, 
Dr. Merrick returned to his home in 
Beverly and with his own hands prepared 
the anniversary dinner from ‘“‘soup to 
nuts,” including chicken, pudding, etc. 

Dr. Huntley at Peabody rejoices in be- 
ing a bell-ringer. He ‘desires to be well 
acquainted with his people and to have 
them aware of his friendly and fraternal 


Iowa 


Waterloo.—The pas- 
tor, Rev. Edna P. Bru- 
ner, has delivered a 
series of sermons well! 
advertised. The choir 
has been under the able 
direction of Mr. Frank 
Quinn, Jr. The church 
schoel holds its ses- 
sions ate) O0has m-, and they. P. @.-U,-at 
6 p.m. The church building has been re- 
paired and painted. 

Osage.—The Ladies’ Aid and the Mis- 
sion Circle meet regularly once a month. 
This month they have a joint meeting. 
At this meeting plans will be made for the 
yearly budget. 

Mitchellville.—Only two Sundays were 
used as vacation this summer, when the 
pastors, Revs. O. G. Colegrove and M. O. 
Colegrove, went to Morrison, IIl., one 


Sunday. The other Sunday was spent in, 


Idaho. Boise was visited, also Colorado 
Springs, Denver and Salt Lake City. The 
Colegroves are invited to remain in 
Mitchellville another year. They began 
their nineteenth year here Oct. 4. The 
parsonage has been painted. The Sunday 
school observed Rally Day and the church 
had its usual home-coming Sunday, Oct. 
18. Letters were read from former pas- 
tors and friends from a distance. The 
pastor is a candidate for Congressman 
from the Sixth District of Iowa on the 
Prohibition ticket. 

Mt. Pleasant.—This church had an 
“unusually long summer vacation, from 
July 1 to Sept. 6, but opened for regular 
services in a fine spirit of religious fellow- 
ship. As usual a delegate had been sent 
to the Mid-West Institute, and Miss 
Dorothy Willits gave a fine report of work 
and fun at Turkey Run when the parish 
met for their annual fried chicken sup- 
per. The pastor, Rev. L. B. Galer, will 


attitude.’ Year before last he made 773 
parish calls, and already this new season, 
since vacation, he has to his credit nearly 
200 such calls. 

Sunday, Oct. 25, was kept by Carl A. 
Hempel in the Swampscott church as 
Young People’s Day. Although Swamp- 
scott is usually regarded as one of our 
smaller groups, there were forty-five in 
the congregation on Oct. 11 and forty-three 
on Oct. 18. 

Dr. Robbins of Lawrence reports in his 
church calendar that the Gleason Memorial 
Church in Methuen has given to the 
budget of the Lawrence church the sum 
of $100. For the renovation in the Law- 
rence church building, made in the sum- 
mer, from the same source came $250. 
Although closed, the Methuen church has 
the past year paid its annual quotas to 
beth the State and the General Con- 
ventions. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


Letter 


preach until December and thereafter it is 
hoped to have also occasional sermons by 
Rev. Robert Pratt of the Keokuk, Iowa, 
Unitarian church. 

Webster City.—Services were resumed 
on Sept. 6, after a Jonger vacation than 
usual, on account of the intensely hot 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


J. Stewart Diem of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is chairman of a fund-raising committee 
at Prescott Neighborhood House, New 
York City. Mr. Diem has been doing 
survey work in Religious Education for 
the Brooklyn Church and Mission Federa- 
tion in recent weeks. 

Rev. William J. Arms of Reading, Pa., 
writes: “‘I had a fairly good response to 
my broadcast last week (Oct. 11-17), 
receiving communications from different 
points for the first time. I had the oppor- 
tunity to speak each morning last week at 
8.15 over WEEU, Reading.” 

Rev. and Mrs. R. S. Kellerman of 
Blanchester, Ohio, were the recipients of a 
beautiful bouquet of flowers from the 
Montgomery Association of Universalists. 
Mr. Kellerman was to have preached at 
their annual meeting in October, but an 
accident to Mrs. Kellerman prevented. 

Miss Venila Colson, daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. George W. Colson, is in the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, 
where she has undergone an operation on 
the spinal column. When able to bear it, 
Miss Colson will be placed in a protecting 
cast for several weeks. 

Mrs. W. H. Skeels of Rocky Mount, 
N. C., wrote and directed a pageant which 
she called ““Who Is My Neighbor?” as a 
part of the publicity campaign for the 
Community Chest drive. An audience of 


summer. Congregations are averaging 
better than usual so far and indications 
point to a very good year. A young 
people’s choir is giving help to the regular 
services, under the leadership of Mrs. 
M. K. Paine. Increasingly, the younger 
people are taking over the responsible 
positions in the church and Sunday 
school. This church has greatly enjoyed a 
visit from a well-beloved former pastor, 
Rey. Harry F. Shook, whose home is in 
Concord, N. H. Mr. Shook attended the 
Legion convention in Cleveland, then came 
to Ames, Iowa, for a visit with his son, 
Franklin, who is a student in Iowa State 
College. Mr. Shook has many devoted 
friends in Webster City, who remember 
his ministry here with deep appreciation 
and who are always happy to see him. 
The pastor, Dr. Effie M. Jones, is giving a 
series of sermons on Sunday mornings on 
‘Adventures in Personal Religion,” which 
are being well received. The pastor was in 
Minneapolis recently to officiate at the 
funeral of Rev. Mary Garard Andrews, 
one of our earliest women ministers and a 
woman of great ability and fine public 
spirit. This church is feeling greatly the 
loss of Mr. and Mrs. Elston Downs, who 
have recently moved to Humboldt, Iowa. 
Mrs. Jones goes soon to Kansas for the 
eighty-ninth birthday of her mother. 
O. G. Colegrove. 


and Interests 


a thousand persons witnessed this per- 
formance in the auditorium of the high 
school. All organizations receiving aid 
from the chest were represented in the 
pageant. 

Rev. Gordon C. Reardon ‘of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., visited Headquarters Oct. 19. 

Rev. Henry T. Atwood of Copenhagen, 
New York, accepts the election as pastor 
of the church in Bangor, Maine, and will 
begin his new duties on Nov. 8. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Reed of the 
church in Blanchester, Ohio, observed the 
sixty-second anniversary of their wedding 
on Sunday, Oct. 11. 

Rev. R. S. Kellerman preached the oc- 
casional sermon at the annual meeting of 
the Ballou Association at Farmer’s Sta- 
tion, Ohio, on Sunday, Sept. 27. 


Mr. and Mrs. Earle W. Dolphin of 
East Lynn are the parents of a second 
daughter, Constance Louise, born Oct. 17. 


Rev. Harold H. Niles of Bridgeport, 
Conn., has written a lecture, “Colorful 
Colorado,” to go with the Potterton slides 
owned by the General Convention. 


A son, Burnell Adams Hersey, was born 
in Boston Saturday, Oct. 24, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Theodore Adams Hersey. He is a 
grandson of Rev. and Mrs. Harry Adams 
Hersey of Danbury, Conn. 


Mrs. Kate S. Rundell died at the home 
of her sister in Fellsmere, Florida, Oct. 15, 
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after a long illness. For many years she 
was a member of the Universalist Church 
and a faithful worker for our cause. Her 
many friends and old-time associates will 
mourn her loss. 


Mrs. R. S. Kellerman of Blanchester, 
Ohio, sustained a severe sprain of her 
right ankle and laceration of the ligaments 
on Oct. 15. She will be “‘off her feet” for a 
month or more. 


Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood of Woon- 
socket, R. I., spoke before the Worcester 
County Association of the Y. P. R. U. on 
Oct. 17, on ‘“‘Universalists and Unitarians 
—Their Points of Likeness and Unlike- 
ness.” 


Rev. Edgar R. Walker of Waltham, 
Mass., has made a fine recovery from the 
surgical operation performed upon him a 
few weeks ago, and occupied his pulpit 
Oct. 18 and 25. 


Mrs. Daniel Lee Taylor, formerly Miss 
Alice Enbom, of the W. N. M. A. office, 
was severely injured Sunday night, Oct. 
25, in a head-on collision with another 
motor car in Canton, Mass. Mr. and Mrs. 
Taylor were riding with a friend in his 
coupe. The friend was driving. A car 
turned from the center lane of the three 
lane road into the left hand lane of the 
approaching cars. Neither the driver nor 
Mr. Taylor was hurt, but Mrs. Taylor 
received a broken nose and had two front 
teeth so seriously loosened that they had 
to come out. First aid was given at the 
Massachusetts Hospital School for De- 
formed and Crippled Children near by, 
and she was then removed to her home, 
230 Edge Hill Road, East Milton, Mass. 


Prof. Arthur I. Andrews was the 
guest of the Men’s Club at Grace Church, 
Lowell, Mass., on Tuesday evening, Oct. 
27. His subject was ‘‘Peace or War in 
Europe.” 


Kansas 


Junction City.—Rev. W. G. Price, pas- 
tor. The annual meeting of the church 
was held Oct. 14 and the church treasurer 
and each organization reported all bills 
paid to Oct. 1 and balance in each treas- 
ury. Audiences have averaged higher 
with five services that topped 100 in at- 
tendance, our program of extensive re- 
pairs on the property was carried out, the 
salary increase made a year ago met, and 
the church school developed to the point 
where it could be transferred from Satur- 
day morning to Sunday. Four members 
have been added to the roll since last re- 
port. The new officers are: Moderator, 
Mrs. W. H. Clevenger; clerk, Mrs. Gesina 
Walker; treasurer, Mrs. Margaret More; 
trustees for three years, A. B. Pierce and 
Roy More. The minister gave his hu- 
morous psychology lecture on ‘‘Who’s 
Crazy Now” at the banquet of the annual 
meeting of the State Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. Our church will be used for the 
county one day Preaching Mission. 


Maine 


West Paris.—Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes, 
pastor. On Oct. 9 a “father and son” 
banquet was held, under the direction of 
the Glad Hand Class. Over one hundred 
were present. Rev. Warren Palmer of 
the Norway Congregational church and 
Prof. Edward Wilmot were the speakers. 
The 44th class band played several selec- 
tions. On Sunday, Oct. 11, seven babies 
were christened. On Oct. 18 the pastor 
observed the thirty-fifth anniversary of her 
ordination. Friends were present from 
former parishes, Gray, New Gloucester 
and Canton. Miss Ruth Clark of New 
Gloucester sang, “This is My Task.” 
The prayer response was composed by 
Miss Shirley Welch of West Paris. Many 
beautiful flowers, gifts from the Canton 
church, individual families and the home 
church, were received. During the thirty- 
five years Miss Forbes has held but three 
pastorates—Gray and New Gloucester, 
her first parish, Canton, and the present 
church at West Paris. 


Massachusetts 


Brockton.—Rev. Francis P. Randall, 
pastor. The annual meeting of the parish 
was held on Oct. 18. A parish supper was 
served to ninety persons. At the business 
session Edward Matthews, Leonard Paul- 
son, and George Remington were elected 
the trustees for the next three years. 
Mrs. Josephine Merrill, one of the most 
faithful members, brought tears to many 
eyes when she arose to speak a “‘good-by”’ 
to the church and to Brockton. While 
her heart will still be in Brockton, she 
leaves to make a new home with her son 
in the far West. Her address will be 725 
West Park Street, Butte, Montana. Nine 
members of the church were present at the 
recent meeting of the Old Colony Associa- 
tion in Stoughton on Oct. 14. 


Pennsylvania 


Brooklyn.—At the opening of the fall 


season Rey. George C. Boorn, who has - 


been pastor here since October, 1930, ten- 
dered his resignation to accept the invi- 
tation of the W. N. M. A. to take charge 
of the work at Inman’s Chapel in North 
Carolina. The resignation was received 
with regret not only by the church but by 
the community. Mr. Boorn is worthy 
patron of Prosperity Chapter O. E. S. 
of Hop Bottom. Mrs. Boorn is president 
of the Brooklyn Musical Club and vice- 
president of the Hop Bottom Woman’s 
Club. The future supply of the pulpit and 
the selection of a new pastor has been left 
in the hands of the State Superintendent. 
Sunday, Nov. 1, there will be a union ser- 
vice with the other churches of.the circuit 
for Mr. Boorn’s final service. There will 
be a friendly hour after the morning ser- 
vice. Other plans for the future are the 
redecorating of the vestry, making the 
church a social and recreational center for 
the young people of the community, the 


harvest supper of the trustees the latter 
part of October, the annual fair of the 
Ladies’ Aid Nov. 19. 


* * 


VISITS TO CHURCHES 

(Con inued from page 1378) 
Britton’s mind that he ought to have me 
again. 

On Sunday, Oct. 18, the Madame and 1 
drove out along the Northern Artery 
until we struck Route 28. It was the 
route up through Stoneham, Reading and 
Lawrence, on to Derry, over the by-pass 
which keeps cars out of Manchester, and 
then over the hills east of the Merrimac 
until opposite Concord, where one crosses. 
Seventy-four miles up, seventy-four miles 
back, a call on a woman of ninety bound 
to us by many parish ties, and an hour and 
a half in the church, fairly well filled up 
the day. 

The strength of this church is a large 
Sunday school, well organized and well 
run. The rank and file of people in the 
church are for the Sunday school 100 per- 
cent, whether they work init or not. They 
talk it up. They boast a little in private 
about it. They believe init. In that kind 
of atmosphere a church school flourishes. 

The Madame and I both approved of 
the choir. And I highly approved of the 
action of a loyal subscriber of The Christian 
Leader in cutting out the back page ad- 
vertisement of The Christian Leader to be 
found now and then in the Leader, and 
framing it and hanging it on the bulletin 
board. 

I felt at home and poised, which means 
that I preached as well as my average. 

At dinner with friends in the Rumford 
Tea Rooms, a quaint old place in one of 
the first stores of the town, we talked 
about former pastors. They seem to have 
been a good lot. At least they are held in 
affectionate remembrance and their de- 
fects, if any, all covered over and for- 
gotten. 

Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
were beautiful this day. The oaks had 
colored up. To our surprise many a hill- 
side was still in the glory of its autumn 
coloring. We supposed that the furious 
wind and rain of the day before would 
have ended the great exhibition. Al- 
though we were tired that night and slept 
like weary travelers, beautiful memories 
stay with us. 
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* * 


OLD COLONY ASSOCIATION 


The Old Colony Association of Univer- 
salists met in the Universalist church at 
Stoughton, Mass., on Wednesday, Oct. 
14, with the president, Rev. Arthur W. 
Webster, presiding. The morning ses- 
sion opened with a devotional service 
conducted by Mr. Webster, after which 
Mr. Morris, pastor of the church, con- 
veyed the greetings of the parish. In the 
absence of Dr. Coons, who had been 
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scheduled to speak, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk 
gave an address on “Our Triangle of Ser- 
vice.” She made reference to our work in 
Japan, North Carolina, and the Clara 
Barton Home. The sermon of the morn- 
ing was delivered by Rev. Francis P. Ran- 
dall, pastor of the Universalist church at 
Brockton. His subject was ‘‘The Stout 
Heart.” 

During the noon recess the Stoughton 
ladies served dinner in the vestry. 

The devotions of the afternoon were 
conducted by Rev. Merrill C. Ward, 
D.O., pastor of the Universalist church of 
Abington. The first speaker of the after- 
noon was Rey. Gustave H. Leining, pastor 
of All Souls Church, of Braintree. He 
took as his subject ‘‘The Church, the 
Minister and You.” In a forceful and 
appealing way he showed how the people 
of the church can either make or break a 
minister; and he pointed out clearly the 
duty of the people to the minister, the 
church, and to themselves. The last 
speaker was Edward Ewing, M. D., of 
Stoughton. Dr. Ewing had no prepared 
address. Questions which had been pre- 
pared by the audience were fired at him by 
Mr. Morris and he answered them with 
much humor and great common sense. 

As this was the annual meeting officers 
were elected as follows: President, Rev. 
Arthur W. Webster, Weymouth; secretary, 
Mrs. Edwin Sampson, Weymouth; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Eben Prescott, Braintree. The 
next place of meeting will be at the Uni- 
versalist church in Quincy in May. 

me OEY 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Russell H. Stafford is minister of the 
Old South Church in Boston. 

Dr. Fred C. Leining is Superintendent 
of Churches in New York State and secre- 
tary of the Universalist State Convention. 

Dr. Luther R. Robinson is minister of 
the Universalist church in Monroe, Wis., 
and State Superintendent and secretary 
of the Universalist State Convention 

Miss Eleanor Bissel! of Pasadena, Calif., 
is a prominent Universalist. She has 
traveled extensively and has written many 
interesting articles for the Leader and for 
California papers. 

Miss Marion Griffith is secretary to 
the minister of the Church of the Redeemer 
in Minneapolis, Minn. 

Karl T. Compton is president of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Henry Moskowitz is an industrial con- 
sultant and social service worker, and a 
member of the executive board of the 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee. 


Notices 

NEW YORK STATE Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 

The 46th Annual Convention of the New York 
State Y. P. C. U., Inc., will be held in St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church, Little Fails, New York, on 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday, Nov. 27, 28 and 29, 
1936, for the purpose of transacting the business of 
the organization and the election of officers. In 
addition the following Amendment to Article II, 
Section I, of the Constitution is to be voted upon: 


“This organization shall hold biennial conven- 
tions instead of annual meetings, with regional con- 
ferences in non-convention years at such time and 
place as may be designated by the Board of Direc- 
tors.” 

Dorothy D. Wicks, Secreiary. 
eae 
CONNECTICUT MID-YEAR 

The annual Mid-Year Conference of Connecticut 
churches will be held in the New Haven Universalist 
church, Wednesday afternoon and evening, Nov. 11. 
At 2.30 p.m., Women’s and Religious Education pro- 
grams. Evening, statewide meeting with special 
consideration of the layman’s place and work. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 
ce 
WANTED 

Information about young men or young women 
who are in Philadelphia studying or working. Will 
ministers or parents please communicate with the 
Universalist Church of the Messiah, or the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Restoration. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Frank C. Chamberlain 

Mrs. Gertrude Dudley Chamberlain, wife of 
Frank C. Chamberlain, Cambridge, Mass., died 
Oct. 1. She was the daughter of William W. and 
Isabel Sprague, born Nov. 29, 1869. Devotion to her 
parents, her husband and three sons, grandchildren, 
brother and sister, was shared unstintingly with 
the life and work of the First Universalist Church 
in Cambridge, increasing through its sharing. For 
over a quarter of a century she taught in the church 
school, teaching the Women’s Bible Class for twenty 
or more years. This class has been dedicated as the 
Gertrude Chamberlain Class in her memory. It 
was by her loyalty, faith and ability that she was 
able to hold this adult class through the years. Mrs. 
Chamberlain was active in the Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society, Mission Circle and the Church Membership 
Association. Her deepest love was the study of the 
Hebrew Prophets, the life and message of Jesus. 
She was interested in music and poetry, and her en- 
tire life was characterized by these appreciations. 

Services were heid in the First Universalist Church 
on Sunday, Oct. 4, conducted by her minister, Rev. 
Otto S. Raspe. She leaves, aside from her husband, 


' Frank C. Chamberlain, three sons, Geoffrey, Rich- 


ard and Joseph, three grandchildren, an aged mother, 
a sister, Miss Bessie W. Sprague, and a brother, 
William D. Sprague of Melrose. 

OFSa ts 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


All Sizes 
& Prices 


Should Be 
Ignorant of 
The Greatest Book 


Boston 


41 Bromfield St. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LIL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides for 
the physical well-being. The schoo] has a new science 
building with well-equipped laboratories, a domestic 
science department for girls, admirably equipped, 
with an able instructor. Delightfully located in a 
clean and beautiful New England town, The income 
from a large fund is expended for the benefit of the 
pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. For 
catalogue address Earle S. Wallace, Headmaster. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 


President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 
of B. A. and B.S. 


Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B.D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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A guest of a smal! southern state hotel 
was awakened early one morning by a 
knock on his door. 

“What is it?’’ he called drowsily with- 
out getting up. 

“A telegram, boss,’ came a Negro’s 
voice. 

“Well, can’t you push it under the door 
without waking me up so early?” 

“No, suh; it’s on a tray.” —Tu-Bits. 

* * 

Rastus: “Ah’s sure advanced in de 
pas’ couple ob years.” 

Mose: ‘‘How’s dat?” 

Rastus: ‘Well, two years ago Ah was 
called a lazy loafer, and now Ah’s listed 
as an unfortunate victim ob de un- 
employment situation.”—Cotton Ginners’ 
Journal. 

Sy 

Mother: ‘When that naughty boy 
threw stones at you, why did you not 
come and tell me, instead of throwing 
them back at him?”’ 

Junior: ‘What good would it do to tell 
you? You couldn’t hit the side of a 
garage.”’—Chelsea Record. 

ok * 

Chemistry Professor: ‘Jones, what 
does HNO8 signify?” 

Cadet Jones: ‘Well, ah, er’r—I’ve got 
it right on the tip of my tongue, sir.”’ 

Chemistry Professor: “Well, you'd 
better spit it out. It’s nitrie acid.”— 
Army and Navy Journal. 

* * 

Mrs. Gnaggs: “I often think that women 
are more courageous than men.” 

Mr. Gnaggs: “Yes. Where would you 
find a man who was brave enough to stop 
in the middle of a busy street, pull out 
a mirror, and doll himself up before a 
crowd?”—E xchange. 

* * 

“T notice the Rowleys seem to get 
along much better these days.” 

“Yes, ever since he went home this 
summer and saw the girl he was in love 
with twenty years ago.””—Pathfinder. 

* * 


In a cold-blooded sort of way we rather 
admire those Spanish revolutionists who 
staged a spectacular uprising without bor- 
rowing any money from Uncle Sam.— 
Providence News-Tribune. 

* * 

“Court Decides Teachers Can Wed at 
Will.”—Gazette head-line this morning. 
Some of our teacher acquaintances de- 
mand proof, Mr, Editor.—St. Joseph 
(Mo.) News-Press. 

* * 

Election year always restores our faith 
in humanity. It’s so encouraging to see 
big men loving the farmers.—Dayton 
(Ohio) Journal. 


* x 


The average person believes only half 
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A LETTER AND A REPLY 


Dear Mr. Olson: 


The article entitled “Frontiers of Thought and Prac- 
tice in Current Religious Fducation’”’ deserves a wider 
circulation than it will get through the columns of The 
Ohio Universalist. 

Would it be possible to have the article mimeographed 
and sent to each minister and church school superintend- 
ent? The article is of such tremendous importance that 
it should be studied carefully by every minister, superin- 
tendent and teacher in our state organization. 


Sincerely yours, 
W. W. Warner, 
Vice-President Ohio Universalist Convention. 


Dear Mr. Warner: 


I appreciate the feelings which prompted your letter. 
Dr. Bower’s article is one of the most significant published 
in The Ohio Universalist during my years as editor. I 
wish I could assent to the proposition which you advance. 

But it is my job to produce a paper for the benefit of 
subscribers. This article is one of the “‘treats’’ which 
those who support the paper deserve, and get. There are 
on hand about fifty copies of the September-October issue, 
and these will be sent, without additional charge, to new 
subscribers who request them. This is as far as I can go 
in the matter. I trust that you understand my position. 

This is not as harsh as it sounds, for there is a copy of 
The Ohio Universalist in every college and public library 
in the State of Chio. These copies are available through 
the “Missionary Literature Appropriation” passed by the 
State Board about a year ago. I suggest that you, and 
others who may be similarly moved, call attention to the 
availability of our paper in public libraries, and to the 
complete willingness of the editor and manager to send 
the paper anywhere in the United States for the sum of 
fifty cents per year, two years for one dollar. 

Issues to come will carry equally important writings 
from other authors of national prominence. A subscrip- 
tion is the only way in which those who become acquainted 
with The Ohio Universalist can be truly satisfied. We shall 
continue to work hard to maintain our claim as the “best 
state paper in the Universalist denomination.” 


Cordially yours, 


Carl H. Olson, 
Editor The Ohio Universalist. 


2525 E'ssex Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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he hears, and in so many cases it’s the 3 


wrong half.—sSt. Louis Star-Times. i OtOOCCntT£ iii iii itiitkittiKTaN TTT TEAR HN 
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